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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S MONUMENTS, 
(See 7" S, viii. 307.) 

The question raised by Mr. Parworts has long 
engaged my attention, but I have been unable to 
ascertain whether the numerous monuments in the 
London churches were erected by grants from the 
public purse or by the voluntary contributions of 
the people. Some of your correspondents ma 
have access to the registers of the churches senna, 
which might settle the question. 

Alhallows, London Wall.—This church con- 
tained a large painting on cloth, with the effigy of 
the queen lying on her tomb, and the following 


Read but her Reign, this Princess might have been, 
For Wisdom, call’d Nicaulis, Sheba’s Queen, 
Against Spain’s Holofernes Judith she, 
Dauntless gain’d many a glorious Victory. 
Not Deborah, did her in Fame excel, 
She was a Mother to our Israel : 
An Esther, who her Person did engage, 
To eave her People from the Publick Rage ; 
patroness of true Religion, 
In Court a Saint, in Field an Amazon: 
Glorious in Life, deplored in her Death, 
Such was unparallel’d Elizabeth. 
Born Anno 1534, Crowned 1558, Died 1602, 


Alhallows the Great, Thames Street.—Stow says 
~* was a monument in this church, with these 


If Royal Virtues ever Crown’d a Crown; 
If ever Mildness shin’d in Majesty; 
If ever Honour honour’d true Renown; 
If ever Courage dwelt with Clemency ; 
If ever Princess, put all Princes down 
For Temperance, Prowess, Prudence, Equity ; 
This, this was she, that in despight of Deat 
Lives still Admir’d, Ador’d Elizabeth. 
Many Daughters have but thou excellest 
them all. 
In the figure of a book over her :— 
They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, 
which shall not be removed. 
On the right side of her:— 
Spain’s Rod, Rome's Ruin, Netherland’s Relief, 
Earth’s Joy, World’s Wonder, Nature's 
ief. 
On the left side of her:— 
Britain’s Blessing, England’s Splendor, 
Religion’s Nurse, and Faith’s Defender, 
Under her these words :— 
I a ~ fought a good Fight, I have finished my Course, 


St. Ann’s, Blackfriars.—The following inscri 
tion appeared on the monument erected to 
memory of the queen :— 

Sacred unto Memory; Religion to its primitive Sin- 
cerity restored ; Peace thoroughly settled, Coine to the 
true value refined, Rebellion at home extinguished ; 
France, neere Ruine by intestine Mischiefes, relieved ; 
Netherlands supported, Spain’s Armada vanquished ; 
Ireland with Spaniards Expulsion and Traitors Cor- 
rection, quieted ; both Universities Revenues, by a Law 
of Provision, coveetinay augmented ; finally all England 
enriched, and Forty-five Years prudently governed. 
Elizabeth a Queen, a ey Triumpher, the most 
devoted to Piety, the most happy after seventy Years of 
her Life, quietly by Death departed. 

On the reverse :— 

For an eternal Memorial, unto Elizabeth, &c. 
See St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside. 

St. Bennets, Gracechurch Street.—Here was a 
monument 

To the memory of Elizabeth, Queen of Fran: 
and Ireland, Daughter of Kine Honey 
Bullen his wife. She died at Richmond 24 March 1602 
being 69 years 6 months and 17 days old, when she had 
reigned 44 years 4 months and 7 days. 

The inscription on a book, the right and left side 
of the monument, and lines, being the same as at 
Alhallows the Great. 

St. Botolpb, Aldersgate.—Here was a 
painting in memory of Queen Elizabeth, with 
regalia, lions, &c., and the words from 2 Timothy 
iv. 7, 8 

St. Catherine Coleman, Fenchurch Street.—Here 
in memory of Queen Elizabeth are the arms of 
England and France quartered, with the motto 
“ Semper Eadem,” under which are these words: 

Elizabeth, the late Queen of England, France, &e. 
Came to the Crown November, 1558, Reigned 44 years, 
slept in the Lord 24 March 1602. Many daughters have 
done oa but thou surmountest them all. Me- 
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St. Catherine Cree, Leadenhall Street.—A simi- 
lar painting to that at Alhallows, London Wall. 

St. Clement’s, Eastcheap.— Here was formerly a 
monument to the memory of Queen Elizabeth, 
with the same words as are given in the latter part 
of the inscription at Alhallows the Great. 

St. George, Botolph Lane.—Here was formerly 
@ monument to Queen Elizabeth, the inscription 
as at Alhallows the Great. 

St. Laurence Jewry.— Here also was a monument 
to Queen Elizabeth, similar to that at St. Michael’s, 
Wood Street, with the inscription, “I have fought 


a ht,” &e. 

a Somerset, Thames Street, formerly 
contained a monument to the memory of the queen. 

St. Lombard Street.— A monu- 
ment similar to that at Alhallows the Great. 

St. Martin Orgars, Cannon Street.—The inscrip- 
tion on the monument was similar to that at 
St. Michael’s, Wood Street. 

St. Martin’s Vintry, Thames Street. —The monu- 
ment to the memory of Queen Elizabeth contained 
these words :— 

To the eternal memory of Elizabeth Queen of Bogland, 
France and Ireland, Daughter to King Henry 8th, Niece 
to Henry 7th by the Daughter of King Edwarth the 4th. 
A Mother to her Country,a Nurse to Religion and all 
good Arts, being of incomparable Knowledge in very 
many lan and endued with rare Ornaments of 
Body and Mind in all Princely Virtues above the Sex of 
Women, I have fought a good Fight, I have finished 
my Course, &c. 

St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside.—The monument 
contained the words from 2 Timothy iv. 7, 8, and 
a a representation of that erected by King James 


Elizabeth = of England, France and Ireland, &c. 
Daughter of ing Henry the 8th by Queen Ann Bullen, 
Grandchild of King Henry 7th, Great Grandchild of 
King Edward the 4th, and Sister of King Edward the 6th 
and Queen Mary. She restored Religion to its primitive 
Sincerity, settled Peace thoroughly, reduced Coin to the 
old Standard, extinguished Rebellion at home, relieved 
France, near ruin by intestine Mischiefs, supported the 
Netherlands, vanquished Spain’s Armada, quieted Ire- 
land with Spaniards Expulsion, and Traytors Coercion: 
augmented exceedingly both Universities Revenues by a 
Law of Provision, and enrich’d all England. Was a 
Mother to this her Country, the Nurse of Religion and 
Learning, for perfect Skill of pay Bee Languages, for 
Glorious Endowments, as well of Mind as Body; and for 
Regal Virtues, beyond her Sex. A Prince Incomparable. 
And after 45 years most Prudent and happy Govern- 
ment, she died in the 70 year of her Age a.p. 1602, 
Whose corps is interred in the famous Collegiat Church 
‘of Westminster. 
On the other side :— 
Fame blow aloud and to the World proclaim 
There never ruled such a Royal Dame. 
The Word of God was ever her Delight, 
In it she meditated Day and Night. 
pad rod, Rome’s Ruin, Netherland’s Relief ; 

ae England’s Gem, World’s Wonder, Nature’s 

ie 

She and is, what can there more be said ! 
On the Chief, in Heav'n the 2d Maid, 


St. Michael’s, Wood Street.—There was a 
monument with these words :— 
Here lyes her , who was of late 
The Prop of gia, Stay of France, 
Spain's Foil, Faith's Shield, and Queen of State, 
Of Arms, of Learning, Fate and Chance, 
In brief, of Women ne'er was seen 
So a Prince, so good a Queen. 
Sith Virtue her Immortal made, 
Death (envying all that cannot dye) 
Her Earthly Parts did so invade 
As in it wrack'd Self-Majesty. 
But eo her Spirit inspired her Parts, 
That she still lives in Loyal Hearts. 
St. Michael’s, Crooker Lane.—The monument 
contained the following inscription :— 
Queen Elizabeth both was and is alive, what then can 
more be said ? 
In Heaven a Saint, in Earth a blessed Maid. 
She ruled Engl Yeeres 44 and more, and then re- 


turned to God, 
At the Age of Seventy Yeeres, and somewhat od. 

St. Mildred’s, Bread Street.— 

Th’ admired Empresse, through the World applauded, 

For supreme Vertues rarest Imitation, 

Whose Scepter’s Rule Fame's loud-voye’d Trumpet lauded 

Unto the Eares of every foreign Nation. 

Canopied under powerful Angels Wings, 
To her immortal Praise sweet Science si: 
Queen Elizabeth dy'’d 24 March 1602. 

St. Mildred’s, Poultry.—Here was a monument, 
=: words as at Alhallows the Great, but with this 

ition :— 

If Pra: or Tears of Subjects had prevail’ 

To > a Princess the World 

Then Atropos in cutting her had fail’d 

And had not cut her Thread, but been redeem’d ; 

But pale fac’d Death and cruel churlish Fate, 

To Prince and People bring the latest date. 

Yes, spite of Death and Fate, Fame will display 

Her gracious Virtues thro the World for aye. 

St. Olave Jewry.—On the north side of the 
chancel, Queen Elizabeth is represented lying on 
her tomb, adorned with columns of the Corinthi 
order, with the regalia, and under an arched 
canopy, on which is placed her arms, between two 
cupids, but no inscription. 

Bt Olave’s, Southwark.—A large painted ceno- 
taph, the effigy of the = being adorned with 
columns of the Corinthian order supporting an 
arch. She was in her robes of state, with the 

ia, &c. Inscription, “I have fought a good 


Soper Lane.—The monument con- 
tained the following inscription :— 

Mors mihi Lucrum. Spiritus Astra petit. To the 
most happy, blessed, and precious memory of the late 
famous renowned and never to be forgotten Queen Eliza- 
beth. The restorer of true Religion, a tender nursing 
Mother to the Church of God, a powerful Protector 
= Almighty God) of her own Dominions, a 

elper of her neighbouring Princes, a hearty and un- 
feigned Lover, and beloved of her Subjects who lived 
= full of Days, and whom the Eternal Jehovab 
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most holy sacred and individual Trinity, and her ever 
hon Royal Virtues, this memorial of hers, was here 
erected, set up, and consecrated the 17 Nov. 1617, 
Terram, Terr, Tegat. 

St. Saviour’s Southwark.—A memorial stone 

bore the following inscription :— 
St. Peters Church at Westminster 
Her Sacred Body doth inter ; 
Her glorious Soul with Angels si 
Her Deeds live Patterns here for Kings. 
Her Love in every Heart hath room, 
This only Shadows out her Tomb, 

St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street.—Here was a 
monument similar to that at Alhallows the Great. 

St. Swithin’s, Cannon Street.—Here also was a 
cenotaph in memory of Queen Elizabeth. 

Agnes Strickland concluded her life of Queen 
Elizabeth with these words: “ Queen Elizabeth 
was the last sovereign of this country to whom a 
monument has been given, and one of the few 
whose glory required it not.” I conclude this 
paper by asking if any persons ever had so many 
monuments erected to their memory as Queen 
Elizabeth. Everarp Home OoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


OVERSIGHTS OF AUTHORS. 

* The curious error in ‘ Rob Roy,’” pointed out 
by your correspondent Carr. St. 
{(7* 8. viii. 366), is surely too slight a matter on 
which to found the assumption that Sir Walter 
Scott did not usually exercise care in correcting 
his proofs, The slip alluded to is one of the easiest 
to escape notice, because when a writer is search- 
ing for clerical errors a wrong word is much more 
likely to pass unobserved than a mis-spelt one, par- 
ticularly when the word—as in this instance—is a 

r name. 
ven were it the case that Sir Walter corrected 
his fs in a perfunctory manner, he was cer- 
tainly not so negligent in this respect as was Cer- 
vantes, who, it is said, “ nunca volvia « leer lo que 
ya habia escrito” (Ochoa’s edition). Some of the 
more glaring of the blunders in ‘Don Quixote’ 
are referred to in the first volume of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
but one of them has a sequel which I do not thin 
has been noticed there. The error occurs in 
chap. xxiii., where, a few pages after the account 
of the mean theft of Sancho Panza’s ass, the 
author, having forgotten the incident, reintroduces 
the animal, as if nothing had occurred. Not until 
chap. xxx. is the faithful beast restored to Sancho 
in due form. Cervantes, taken to task for this 
slip, alludes to it in part ii. (chap. iii.), saying that 
be had been twitted with lack of memory because 
he had forgotten to name the thief. Here he has 
forgotten that the culprit, Ginés de Pasamonte, 
was duly designated. 
© following is a specimen of another kind of 
oversight, by no means rare in this immortal book. 


In chap. x. = ii.) Sancho says that he had never 
set eyes on Dulcinea, whilst in chap. xxv. (part i.) 
he says he knew her well. As regards proper 
names, Cervantes’s memory serves him wonderfully 
well. However, in chap. Ixiii. (part ii.) he speaks 
of one Don Gregorio, who is previously styled I Don 
Gaspar, and by Ricote in chap. liv. Don Pedro. In 
chap. Ixv. he reappears as Don Gregorio. But it 
is in his chronology that Cervantes most frequently 
comes to grief. When referring to past events he 
very often overstates the time allocated to the 
action in the narrative; a series of events which 
really only occupied two days is next spoken of 
as having taken thrice that time, and so on. In- 
deed, in chap. xvi. Sancho says, “ No b4 sino un 
mes que andamos buscando las aventuras,” when in 
reality the time was only three days. 

On this subject of chronology—reverting to Scott 
—I do not know whether the following lapsus on 
the pe of Sir Walter has already been taken note 
of. It occurs in the opening chapters of ‘The Anti- 
quary.’ According to the first chapter, Mr. Old- 
buck and Mr. Lovel left Edinburgh by coach on 
Tuesday, July 15, 17—, and arrived at their 
destination the following day. In chap. iii. it is 
stated that Mr. Lovel did not call on the antiquary 
until the fifth day thereafter, yet in chap. v. the 
antiquary sends an invitation to Sir Arthur War- 
dour for Tuesday, 17th inst. (i.¢., July, as is seen 
from the opening paragraph of the su i 
chapter), on which day Lovel repaired to Monk- 
barns. Not only has the five days’ delay slipped 
from Sir Walter’s recollection, but he allots two 
Tuesdays to one week. 

Manzoni also—a most careful writer—makes 
a slip in the chronology of the ‘ Promessi Sposi,’ 
which I only observed a few daysago. Every day 
of the first week is accounted for. ‘The story opens 
on Nov. 7, 1628. The marriage of the Sposi was 
to have taken place the following day : on the 9th 
Padre Cristofero remonstrates with Don Rodrigo for 
having frustrated the marriage, and that noble 
gives orders that the heroine shall be seized on the 
evening of the 10th. During the tumult of that 
night the Sposi take flight to Monza, where, at 
breakfast next morning, they ruefully reflect on the 
banquet they were to have had “due giorni prima.” 
Unless it was then the fashion to have the wedding 
feast the day after the ceremony, there is here a 
mistake of one day. After breakfast the hero pro- 
ceeds to Milan, where he arrives that same day 
(Nov. 11), and takes part in the bread-riots of 
that sad “giorno di San Martino,” or Martinmas. 
Next day he escapes to Bergamo, passing the night 
en route in a miserable hut. As showing that 
Manzoni was keeping a strict account of his dates, 
he here exclaims: “Che notte, povero Renzo! 
Quella che doveva esser la quinta delle sue nozze !” 
Here’ quinta is correct. On Nov. 13 Renzo arrives 
safely at Bergamo, where he finds the mills at 
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work. Now an air of great piety pervad 
Promessi A pe } and yet, — we have thus 
ample details of these first seven days, no mention 
is made of a Sunday. And Manzoni, by the exact- 
ness of his opening date, Nov. 7, 1628—which was 
a Tuesday—shows that Sunday was the day fol- 
lowing the riot. However, the merchant’s story of 
the transactions of Nov. 12 (chap. xvi.) would 
seem to indicate that the author overlooked 
the Sunday. But is it justifiable to criticize a 
work of fiction in this manner; and when does such 
criticism become carping? For instance, much is 
made of the moonlight in the opening chapters 
of Manzoni’s novel; and, whether by chance or 
calculation, the author is correct in this matter, as 
the moon was ten days old on Nov. 7, 1628. If, 
however, there had been no moon on that date, or 
had there been an eclipse during the week—which 
was not—would the have been 
worthy for not having paid due respect to the 
calendar J. Youre. 


Napotgon’s Nickname, “ Le Perit Caro rat.’ 
—The origin of this name is given by Count De 
Las Cases in his ‘ Memorial de Sainte Helene’: — 


“A singular custom was established in the army of 
Italy, in consequence of the youth of the commander, or 
from some other cause. After each battle the oldest sol- 
diers used to hold a council and confer a new rank on 
their young general, who, when he made his epptennts 
in the camp, was received by the veterans and saluted 
with his new title. They made him a Corporal of Lodi, 
and a Sergeant of Castiglione ; and hence the surname of 
* Petit Caporal,’ which was for a long time applied to 
Napoleon by the soldiers, Perhaps this very nickname 
contributed to his miraculous success on his return in 
1815. While he was ye the first battalion which 
he found it necessary to address, a voice from the ranks 
exclaimed, ‘ Vive notre petit Caporal! We will never 

him !’”—English translation, London, 1823, 

p- 169. 


W. E. Bucxtey. 


A May’s Carist1an Name.—In Mr. 
Earwaker’s volume of fifty-two ‘Lancashire and 
Cheshire Wills,’ for the Chetham Society, 1884, 
ee William Charlton, clerk, Rector of Bangor 

onachorum, by his will, dated March 2, 1582/3, 
says :— 

“ Item, I give to Eve Sliffhton and his wyfe a Bushell 
of Rye and as much of otes, and a Bushell of Malte, and 
also the righte I have in a Closse taken of Lewes a 
Edward, and all the Croppes of woodd that I have pay: 
for to Roberte Edsbury.’ FLF 


Foik-tore.—I have a young servant from a 
small village near Staines who wished to buy a 
new green gown. Her mother has positively for- 
a it, “as a death in the family is sure to fol- 

wearing n gown.” 

T also have a little white cat, which I am 

to get rid of, “as white cats are so unlucky in a 


to Holy Communion at our church, 
the same girl expressed surprise at the people 
receiving indiscriminately. “At our church,” she 
said, “the squire goes up to the altar first, alone, then 
the gentry ; the poor folk come last.” Was this a 
rule in olden times? I never heard of it before. 

A. L. 


Kesie’s Monument 1s Westminster Appey, 
—tThe inscription on the above runs thus :— 
In memory of 
John Keble 
the Author of 
* The Christian Year.” 
Born 1792. 
I and in confidence shall be 
n quietness nce your 


He rests in peace at Hursley, of which he was Vicar 
thirty years. 

It is not hypercriticism, but a feeling than an 
inscription newly placed on the walls of our Pan- 
theon should be above suspicion, that makes me 
venture to suggest that the phrase “of which” 
scarcely fulfils that condition. Surely it should be 
“of which place,” or, better still, “where.” Sup- 
pose he had died Dean of Worcester, the inscrip- 
tion “ He rests in at Worcester, of which he 
was Dean,” would not have been tolerable. The 
confusion between Worcester the city and Wor- 
cester Cathedral would have been too obvious. In 
the existing inscription there seems to be confusion 
similar in kind, if less obvious. §R. Hupson. 

Lapworth, 

DissertTaTor : ExJoYABLENESS.—Having writ- 
ten, in his ‘ Lectures on Poetry, I.’ (New Monthly 
Mag., 1825)— 

“In short, if the dissertator* on classical poetry is in 
danger of being dull over his prejudices,” &c., 

Thomas Campbell adds this foot-note :— 

“* T am aware that I here bring a French word into 

English, meo periculo ; but I have bargained with the 
word to be turned out of doors in a moment if its intro- 
duction be disagreeable to the company.” 
Webster gives Boyle as his authority for this word, 
which Boyle is left to conjecture, but in any case 
dissertator must be earlier than Campbell by a 
good deal. 

In the same lecture Campbell writes :— 

“ Universally speaking, there is no comparison between 
the enjoyableness* of native and exotic poetry.” 
Adding this foot-note :— 

“«* The word an is English, and seems to legiti- 
mate this substantive.” 


Tae Worp “Brat” in A Porice-court.—I 
send a cutting from a recent issue of the Carlisle 
Patriot, which may be of interest to some readers 
of & Q’:— 
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| house, and everything had been going wrong since 
it came.” 
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“Tf Prof. Max Miiller bad been in Carlisle Police- 
court last Friday he would have heard a witness let 
fall a single small word, which, in its meaning and 
connexion, would have filled him with the pleasure 
which a naturalist feels on discovering some rare or 
exceptionally fine specimen. In his new work on ‘ The 
Science of Language,’ he has a chapter on the degrada- 
tion or deterioration of words, Thus the word ‘idiot’ 
originally meant only a private person, or one who was 
not engaged in public business; then it came to be 
applied to an outsider, one who was ill-informed on 
and indifferent to State affairs; and lastly to the most 
hopeless of all the mentally afflicted. ‘ Villain,’ again, 
simply meant a villager; ‘knave,’ in its origin, sig- 
nified a young man, and on the German court c 
the knave is merely the page or knight attending the 
king or queen. Then ‘pagan’ and ‘heathen’ come 
from words which signify a countryman, because it 
was in the rural districts, outside towns, that the 
worship of the ancient deities was allowed to continue 
longest. The word ‘brat’ is now a word of contempt, 
but it was not always so; as we may see by the ex- 

jon in ancient sacred poetry, ‘O Abraham's brats, 
broode of blessed seede!’ ‘This,’ remarks Prof. 
Max Miiller, ‘ is said to be a Welsh word, and to —— 
a rag. It is a very common word in Cumber 
signifying an apron, but especially a dirty, torn, un- 
valued apron. ‘The prisoner,’ as the Carlisle witness 
deposed last Friday, ‘took three of my dresses, a Jrat, 
a jacket, and a pair of boots.’ How a word which at 
first was applied to children in a good sense got fixed 
upon the tawdriest article of apparel is a matter for 
ulation ; no doubt the change will be explained b 

é same circumstances, or current of thought, whic 
led to the conversion of the word into a term of dis- 
paragement as regards children.” LW 


Dalston, Carlisle. 


A MS. Lire or Sr. Cornpert ix Encuisn 
Versr.—The library at Castle Howard possesses 
a life of St. Cuthbert, of which a specimen is ap- 
pended, unique so far as I know at present. I 
should be very glad to hear of other copies, if such 
exist. The Castle Howard MS. is perfect, except 
that the first two leaves are wormed and partly de- 
stroyed. There are 8,361 lines :— 


Saynt cuthbert lyfe who lyste to lere, 
And forto knawe pat coresaynte clere, 
How he was borne, whare, of what (strynde), 
What dedes he did, here is made mynde. 
What lyfe he leuyd, and in what (place), 
What gyftes of god he gat thorgh grace, 
So mony myracles in his lyfe, 

And eftir his dede in rewmes ryfe. 
parfore be bysy on pis buke, 

Lord and lady, for to luke. 

Who-so lykes to luk it oure, 

He sall fynde it part in foure. 

In pe first part sall ze se 

His nation and hes natyuyte ; 

How he come fra his (awn) lande ; 

With wham, and whare, he was wonande. 
pe man pat with pis mater melys 

be autours, of his tente, he tellis ; 

Howe a man of mykil fame, 

Of Ireland, Eugeny [his name] 

pat was bishope of Hardinens, 


Sent him letters him to ensens, 
Of saynt cuthbert kyth and ky’ne, 
pe toune, pe place he was borne Inne, 
And how a kinge was his fader, 
And a kynges doghtir his moder, 
Also a man hight Mathyas, 
Archebischope of saint Malachie was’ 
Twa bischops, Gylbert and Alanus, 
And othir ald men witnes pus ; 
Prestes monkes of Saint Mala{chy] 
Of yreland telled pus treuly 
pe matter pat I moued [beforne] ; 
How and] whare cuthbert [was borne }. 
he second p'te who lykes to [rede], 
[It is] pe saying of saint Bede, 
[The] which in latyn his lyfe wrate, 
[And here in] englys is translate. 
Fra he was eght 3ers ald, 
What lyfe he iyi pe treuth ys tald. 
In the thyrd parte ar discryed 
Cuthbert mirakyls fra he dyed, 
As saynt bede paim discryes, 
In the thyrde buke off hys storyes, 
Off diu’se gests off yngland, 
par 3e may haue pam at hand. 
Ma myraciles sall I tell, 
pe whilk purgh him ofttymes fell. 
n pe fourte and pe last party,’ 
Cuthbert lyfe compyled shortly, 
And how was broght his body, 
In duram mynster forto ly ; 
How bischop William monkes restore, 
pai kepid cuthbert corse before - 
And divers othir cronykill 
Of cuthbert and his, tell I will 
J. T. Fow 
University Librarian, Durham, and 
Keeper of Bishop Cosin’s Library. 


Mr. Coorer’s ‘History or THE Rop,’—As 
the ‘ History of the Rod’ seems to me an unre- 
liable book, I wish to state a few reasons for so 
thinking. It would have been much better if the 
author had inserted his authorities at the foot of 
his pages than given us a long set of references 
some of them to works of small value) at the end. 

uch a history can hardly be expected to be com- 
plete, but I think the author might have been 
expected to tell us of the flogging of the Hungarian 
countess, for which Marshal Haynau was nearl 
lynched in London, with similar floggings inflic 
by the Austrians on females of lower rank in Italy 
about the same time, as also the atrocities of Mar- 
shal Davoust shortly before the fall of the First 
Empire. He makes up for these omissions by a 
number of apocryphal stories about flogging in 
Russia which were current at the time of the 
Crimean war, but does not once, I think, allude to 
the celebrated ukase of Alexander II. which abo- 
lished the punishment in almost all cases. Coming 
to his accounts of English flogging, his particulars 
are seldom such as to enable the statements to be 
tested. As to flogging well-grown girls, however, 
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he names two schools—Regent House, Bath, and 
a charity school at East Barkham (wherever that 
may be) managed by the Ladies jory and 
Maria Royston. Regent House, Bath, is described 
as kept by the Misses Pomeroy. Some old ‘ Bath 
Guide,’ or similar publication, may show whether 
such a school ever existed. If it did, the name 
Regent House must have been prophetic, for a date 
is indicated at which there was no regent. Nor, 
believe, were there ever two titled Ladies Royston. 
The French lady who ap in the narrative is 
called Mile. Burgoyne, and the girl Betty Brown, 
who is flogged, is about to enter service at the 
house of a peer in an adjoining county, who is, 
strangely enough, called Lord Royston also. 
only other narrative of the kind which is, I think, 
sufficiently definite to test is one which Mr. Cooper 
himself rejects as incredible; but as inquiry may 
bring some facts to light, I state it. A young lady 
of eighteen, engaged to be married, resided with her 
ancle and guardian, a bachelor, in the year 1865. 
She attended some lessons as a day pupil at a large 
school situated at a pleasant town on the Thames, 
not far from Eton. She corrected a lecturer who 
uoted a as from Tennyson by stating that 
e author was Matthew Arnold, and for this 
offence she was whipped in the schoolroom with a 
birch rod. If any such thing occurred, some of 
those who witnessed the whipping will probably 
be among your readers. A Sceptic. 


Rosert Borys tar Yourcer—I send you an 
extract from a publication in 1832 in reference to 
the family of Burns, and shall be glad if any corre- 
spondent can give further information respecting 
the poem alluded to, or if there is any record of 
other writings by the same relative of the bard :— 

“*T knew personally the great poet of the north, 
Burns,’ says a correspondent, ‘ and his eldest son Robert, 
who is now a clerk ia the stamp office, was at school 
with me. When sixteen years old, in this town, he wrote 
a ballad, which was never published, I believe, on a girl 
of bis own age or thereabouts, and one clause only can I 
recollect, but which struck me most forcibly. It is this. 
Describing the girl, for she was in the humble capacity 
of a servant, he says :— 

Her hair is the wing of the blackbird, 
Her eye is the eye of the dove, 
Her lips are the sweet, blushing rose-bud, 
Her bosom 's the palace of love. 
Young Burne’s father could scarcely have done better.’”’ 


G. W. Jackin. 


A Hovsemain Decoratep. — The following 
story of a housemaid being decorated was told me 
by an admiral on active service, and may interest 
your readers. It arose out of a question put by 
me to our host, a naval captain, as to the wages he 
gave to his gardener. “That is my cook,” said he, 
laughing, “and he is paid for by the Admiralty.” 
A captain, be it said, has certain allowances, which 
help to eke out his not very handsome pay, and a 


cook is one. My friend, who lived with his wife 
ashore, had his own cook, a woman, so the allow- 
ance was transferred to the gardener. But to my 
story. In the late Egyptian campaign one of the 
naval officers engaged in that inglorious war had 
supplied himself with a cook and housemaid, pre- 
ferring the services of the latter for his wife’s 
benefit to the steward allowanced bythe Admiralty, 


I | These servants appeared in the service books by 


their initials or numbers (I plead ignorance to the 
exact system), and, being supposed to have accom- 
panied the officer in his services, on the just prin- 
ciple of 

They also serve who only stand and wait, 


The} received in due course their medals. Is there 


another case on record, I wonder, of an English- 
woman decorated for service in our wars ? 
Hotcompe 


Capyromancer.—Capnomancy duly appears in 
the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ but capnomancer 
is, I believe, left unrecorded. The latter word, 
however, occurs in ‘The Birth of Merlin,’ first 
published in 1662 :— 

Not an aruspex with his whistling spells, 

No capnomancer with his musty fumes, 

No witch or juggler, but is thither sent 

To calculate the strange and feared event 

Of his prodigious castle, now in building, 

Where all the labours of the painful day 

Are ruined still i’ the night. 
Act IV. ac. i. p. 115, ed. 1889, 
F. OC. Birxeeck Terrr. 

The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 


Tennyson Famity.—Elizabeth Tennyson, “of 
this parish,” married Thomas Wressell, farmer, in 
1766. Susanna, daughter of Mr. William Tenny- 
son and Susanna his wife, was baptized on 
March 15, 1770. Fanny Tennyson was witness 
to a marriage in 1779. All these are to be found 
in the parish registers of St. Peter’s, Barton-on- 
Humber, which are now in the vestry of St. Peter's 
Church. There are Tennysons in several other 
parish registers on both sides of the Humber. I 
have before now noted some of them in ‘ N. & Q,. 
é.g., Mr. Michael Tennyson, apothecary, of Hedon, 
who died early in this century. A. J. M. 


“ Tae ENGLISH TAKE THEIR PLEASURES SADLY.” 
(See 7* S. iv. 200, passim).—‘ St. Fond’s verdict 
of English banquets remains true to the letter : ‘ Ils 
se sadulérent grandement et se divertirent moult 
tristement.’” So writes Ouida in chap. ii. book i. 
of ‘Chandos.’ Can it be that the authoress of 
‘ Moths ’ has given the real source of this saying, 
that has been the subject of debate so often in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’? Notwithstanding the 
statement at the reference above that “‘the attempt 
to find this passage in Froissart seems now aban- 


doned,” Mr. Froude, at the end of chap. x. of 
‘Oceana,’ remarks, “ Froissart says of the English 


1 


on 
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that they take their pleasures sadly. A ‘sad wise 
man’ was an old English phrase.” Sir John Lub- 
bock, in his essay on ‘The Duty of Happiness’ 
(‘Pleasures of Life,’ vol. i. p. 3), is more guarded, 
and introduces the quotation with an “it has been 


Mr. Froude, as an historian and essayist of 
eminence, should certainly verify his quotations, 
and perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q. can verify 
that of Ouida. James Hoorer. 

50, Mornington Road, N.W. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Lorps Sprritvat.—I wish to find out the 
earliest date at which the title “‘ Lord ” was given 
to bishops. As it is my own impression that this 
title denotes spiritual, not temporal, rank, no 
replies respecting their position as peers would 
give the desired information. My contention was 
in a ruridecanal chapter lately held that bishops 
suffragan ought thus to be addressed in virtue of 
their spiritual office, and I should feel much 
obliged if some of your correspondents would tell 
me when such terms as “‘ Your Blessedness,” 
“Your Holiness,” &c., were altered to a title 
corresponding to ‘* My Lord.” 

The question of precedence of bishops suffi 

already been discussed in ‘N. & 
does not go to the root of the matter. 
E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks, 


“ Herress or Pinner.”—In which of his letters 
does Horace Walpole refer to the “ Heiress of 


Pinner” ? B. Beresrorp. 
14, Ivy Lane, E.C. 


.’; but this 


Anvnpet Castiz.—In Lewis's ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary’ (under “Arundel ”) I notice the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ The castle is the head of the honour of Arundel, and 
confers on its possessor the title of Ear! without crea- 
tion, a feudal right which was adjudged by Pariiament 
in the 11th of Henry VI, to an ancestor of the present 
Duke of Norfolk.” 

What is the authority for this statement ; and, if 
correct, does it hold good at the ome time on 


{On July 8, 1433, it was adjudged in Parliament 
ll Hen, VI, that the possession of Arundel Castle only, 
without any creation, should confer the feudal honour of 
Earl of Arundel.” See Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ under “ Duke 
of Norfolk.”’) 


James Hitt, Vocarist.—A at Bath in 
1796 as Belville, in ‘ Rosina,’ and at Covent Gar- 
den in October, 1798, as Edwin, in ‘ Robin Hood.’ 


ragan | huexolotl; malucate, from malucatl ; 


At the close of the season 1805-6 he left Covent 
Garden in the sulks, and retired to the country. 
Is anything known of his subsequent career? 
When did he die ? Urpay, 


Ktxo’s Bencn Prison.—Are the prison books 
between, say, 1760 and 1790 preserved? If so, 
where? I believe that the place was burnt down 
by the Gordon Rioters in 1780. Were the books 
to that time destroyed in the fire? I shall be 
much obliged for any information. 

Keerer or THE Tap. 


Tue “ Rarnsow,” Freer Street.—In a.p, 1701 
Charles Harper published a reprint of the ‘Delphix 
Martial,’ at the sign of the “Rainbow,” in Fleet 
Street, “Excudit Benj. Motte: Impensis Cha. 
Harper, ad Iridem e regione D. Dunstani in vica 
Fleet-street dicto, mpcci.” Were Harper's pre- 
mises the same as those of the “ Rainbow” tavern, 
frequented at least sixty years since, to my know- 
ledge, and probably later, by theatre-goers, for late 
suppers ? e imprint recals to me memories of 
Malibran in ‘ La Sonnambula.’ W. W. Le. 


Cuocotate.— Dictionaries derive this word from 
Mexican chocolatl, but no one has noticed the 
change of the last two letters tl to te. Perhaps 


some of your readers can explain this, of which 1 


give below some more examples, showing it to be 
a regular substitution :—Acocote, from acocotl ; 
aquacate, from ahuacatl ; ahuehuete, from ahue- 
huetl; coyote, from coyotl; guajalote, from 
metate, 
from metlatl; ocote, from ocotl; petate, from 
petlatl ; tequesquite, from tequesquitl ; tomate, 
from tomatl ; zopilote, from zopilotl. 
J. Piatt, Jun. 
Crows or Inetanp.—Where can I find the 
terms of the Act of Parliament, treaty, or charter 
by virtue of which the crown of Ireland became 
merged in that of Great Britain? 
S. H. Warrsreap. 
Southill, Biggleswade. 


Crarke Famity.—Can any of your readers give 
me any particulars of Dr. Clarke, formerly Dean 
of Bath; of his parentage and descendants? I 
think he was alive as late as 1802. The informa- 
tion is desired to complete a pedigree of his branch 
of the family. ALrrep Grorce TAUNTON. 


Perrarcn’s Inxstaxp.—In Mr. Clayden’s 
‘ Rogers and his Contemporaries,’ vol. i. p. 177, is 
given an extract from Rogers's diary, showing that 
on Oct. 24, 1814, Rogers saw in Petrarch’s house 
at Arqua the poet’s inkstand, “‘in bronze, the 
form very elegant. A winged cupid formed the 
stopper, sitting at the top, and the vessel a circular 
vase, with the heads of four sphinx-like women at 
the corners, each terminating in a branch or flower, 
the feet small and scarcely discernible.” Now, the 
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frontispiece to vol. i, of Hone’s ‘ Table Book ’ (pub- 
lished at Midsummer, 1827) represents a very 
similar inkstand of Petrarch, then in the possession 
of Miss Edgeworth, to whom it had been presented 
byalady. The page with which the book com- 
mences says that Miss Edgeworth “ allowed a few 
casts......im bronze.” Of these she gave one to 
Leigh Hunt, probably that from which the frontis- 
piece was taken. It is now in the possession of a 
relative of Leigh Hunt. In this there are only 


three heads of sphinx-like women, and three feet | P 


this does not appear with any certainty from 
one’s rather roughly-drawn woodcut), and the feet 
are far from inconspicuous. In the first edition 
of Murray’s Handbook to North Italy,’ dated 
1842, fifteen years later than Hone’s k, the 
inkstand is still said to be in Petrarch’s house at 
Arqua. It, however, is no longer mentioned in 
the edition of 1866. Were there two inkstands ; 
and where are they now? Who was the lady who 
gave Miss Edgeworth her inkstand ; and how did 
she herself become possessed of it? Mr. Clayden, 
in the same book, vol. i. p. 427, says that an ink- 
stand, modelled in silver after that at Arqua, was 
given to Rogers by Lord Grenville in 1826. It 
would be interesting to know if this had three or 
four sphinx-like heads, for the date suggests that 
it might have come to Lord Grenville from Miss 
Edgeworth. J. Power Hicks, 


Dersrsuire Hisrory.—Can any one refer me 
to any records of the parish of Eckington, Derby- 
shire, or the hamlet of Killamarsh, in that parish ? 
Glover's ‘ History’ does not go down so far in 
the alphabet as either of these place. Also, what 
is the modern name of the known in 1433 
as Walmersho? Is it likely to have been an 
evolution of Chinewoldermarese, the Anglo-Saxon 
name for Killamarsh? Any information would be 
very ——, received. Perhaps Mr. WALttis, 
G. E. ©., or Mr. Hackwoop could throw some 
light on these questions. A. G. 


Fire.—Somewhere I have recently read that 
the cotton grass (Eriphorum) was ed by the 
Scandinavians fifa, and that from the abundance 
of this grass on its extensive marshlands the bleak 
and misty county of Fife took its name. Is this 
correct ? C. A. Wuire. 


anp Girrarp Famities.—George 
Trenchard Goodenough, F.R.S., M.R.S. (born 
1743, died 1836) married Susannah, sister of Sir 
John Carter, Mayor of Portsmouth, by whom he 
had one daughter, who was the mother of the late 
Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. A sister of Mr. Good- 
enough married into the Giffard family, and was 
mother of Admiral John Giffard, of the Royal Naval 
College, Portsmouth, who was father of the late Sir 
George Markham Giffard, Lord Justice of Appeal. 
According to Burke, the Goodenoughs were col- 


laterally descended from William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester. Can this be verified? I 
shall be glad to receive any information respecting 
the above families, and especially as to the pedi- 


grees. Aur. T. Everirr. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 


“Try I HAD A DONKEY WOT WOULDN'T Go,”— 
Where can the words of the above well-known 
street ballad be found? They were partiall 
rinted in the Animal World some years ago. 
should like the full text. Who is supposed to be 
the author ? ARCHER RTIN, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


Buack-tetrer Lawrer.—What is the exact 
meaning of this term? The ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary ’ (with a quotation from Lord Campbell's 
‘ Chancellors’) does not do much to explain it, 
Bishop Watson, writing in 1814, mentions “my 
friend Mr. Wilson of Peterhouse, afterwards one of 
the best black-letter judges in England” (* Life’ 
i, 8). And R. W. Emerson, in ‘Society and 
Solitude: Eloquence,’ writes, “I read without sur- 
prise that the black-letter lawyers of the ds 
sneered at his [Lord Mansfield’s] ‘ equita 
decisions,’ as if they were not also learned.” Does 
the expression mean one whose law is drawn from 
books only, not from practice also? Sometimes it 
is used almost as if it meant a civilian or 4 
canonist. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 

Piczor’s Bioop.—There is said to be a saying, 
“He who is sprinkled with pigeon’s blood wil 
never die a natural death.” The origin of this is 
referred to Charles I.’s bust, when being carried 
home by the sculptor, who had stopped to rest. A 
pigeon, struck by a hawk, let fall a drop of blood 
upon the neck of the bust. This, according to 

, happened at Chelsea, where the king and a 
train of nobility had gone to view it. It occurred 
as they were looking at it, and the bird was a 
partridge. Carte’s version is the safest to follow. 
May we not put down the proverb as one of the 
pretty inventions of facts as they ought to be, and 
are not ? C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


. Murat, or Napies—Lanfrey, in his 
* Life of Napoleon,’ exonerates Murat from _pre- 
cipitating the invasion of Spain in 1808, as Napo- 
leon charged him with doing, and charges Napo- 
leon with forgery in having a letter composed 
(presumably at St. Helena) and published as 
authentic in his co ndence, which Lanfrey 


asserts Murat could never have received, as it 
never was sent. I should wish to know if this 
suggestion or charge of Lanfrey is reasonably su 
to be accurate ? 
death—by the way, I recently saw in paper | 
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remains were decapitated, and his head preserved 
in spirits of wine by the Bourbon prince who 
ordered his execution, to prevent the arising of 
pretenders. I wonder is this relic still in exist- 
ence. J. Hint. 


FiemisH Brass.—Can any reader inform me 
where a Flemish brass to a knight and lady of the 
Compton family, mentioned in Boutell, is at pre- 
sent? It used to be at Netley Abbey. Haines’s 
list (1861) says it is in the possession of the Rev. 
H. B. Greene, Longparish, Hants. Will any one 
who knows where it is at present write to me 
direct ? A. OLIVER. 

5, Queen’s Gardens, Hyde Park, W, 


Presents or Kyives.—What is the origin of 
receiving a coin for a present of a knife, scissors, 
&,? In Prosper Mérimée’s charming Corsican 
story, the heroine, Colomba, gives a valuable 
stiletto to a friend, but, “ pour conjurer le danger 
qu’on court 4 donner des armes coupantes ou per- 
gantes 4 ses amis, exigea un sou en payement.” It 
would seem from this that the custom is wide- 
spread, and probably of some antiquity. 


James Hooper. 
50, Mornington Road, N.W. 
[The notion that cutting instruments if given will cut 


e is old. See an article, by Curmszrr Bepr, on 
‘Folk-lore of the Knife,’ 2™* 8, v. 391.] 


Jupas Iscaritor.—Have recent attempts to 
“whitewash” Judas any warrant in anything to 
be found in early Christian writers? I refer 
especially to Mr. W. W. Story’s ‘A Roman Law- 
yer in Jerusalem’ (‘ Poems,’ London, 1885, vol. i.), 
a masterpiece of special pleading, and a character 
study worthy of Browning. Cc. O. B. 


‘Promersevs.’—The concluding 
poem of Shelley’s ‘Prometheus’ begins thus (I 
quote from Rossetti’s edition) :— 

This is the day which down the void abysm, 
At the Earth-born’s spell, yawns for Heaven's despotism, 
And conquest is dragged captive through the deep. 


ed to branches and foliage. 

t has any emendation been suggested which 
would give a meaning to the first two of the above- 
quoted lines? As they stand they seem absolute 
nonsense ; and this is much to be regretted, for 
they are the beginning of a very fine poem. The 
third line is evidently suggested by St. Paul's 
saying of Christ, “ When He ascended up on high 
He led captivity captive” (Ephesians iv. 8), a 
quotation from Psalm Ixviii. 18. J. J. M. 


Avurnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

“TI remember an old English comedy, said Fleming, 
in which a scholar is described ‘as a creature that can 
strike fire in the morning at his tinder box, put on a 
pair of lined slippers, sit ruminating till dinner, and then 
go to his meat when the bell rings; one that hath a 
peculiar gift in a cough, and a license to spit; or if you 
will have him defined by negative, he is one that can 
make a good leg, one that cannot eat a mess of broth 
cleanly.’” Pau. Q. Kankeex, 


“* What would’st thou have me do?’ ‘What would I 
have thee do? Learn to be wise and practise how to 
thrive—that’s what I'd have thee do—and not spend 
thy coin on every fool,’ &c.” X. 

Suspense, dire torture of the human breast, 
Compared with thee reality were rest ! 
Whispering soft nothings into ears of 


love. 
H, Sxey Murr, M.D. 
Chakrata, N,W.P., India. 


Replies, 


WALKING-STICKS. 
(7* §. viii. 289.) 

Walking-sticks were in use, Genesis xxx. 10, 
when Jacob said, “ With this staff I passed over 
Jordan”; to which, again, there is allusion Hebr. 
xi. 21, “ Worshipped leaning upon the top of his 
staff.” 

In the instance of Ulysses, in ‘ Od.,’ xiii. 437, 
when Athene metamorphosed him :— 

Saxe SE bt oKATTpov Kal aéixéa THPHY 
pwyareny. 
Which his dogs made him drop :— 
Arrpov du Exrece xetpos. 
OKHTTPOV O€ OL Xxetpo 
And which Eumeus subsequently restored :— 
0 apa oxnTTpov Cupape 
Their characteristic significance is shown in the 
riddle of the Sphinx which was interpreted by 
(Edipus (Diodorus, 1. iv. ¢. vi.), of which Ausonius 
says that it was as to one 
i bi t quad fi t tripes omnia solus, 
‘ Patrolog.,’ tom, xix, fol, 897, 
Macrobius, in a chapter in which he treats of the 
origin of certain proper names, says of Scipio :— 

“ Cornelius, qui cognominem patrem luminibus caren- 
tur pro baculo regebat, Scipio cognominatus, nomen ex 
cognomine posteris dedit,”—‘Saturnal.,’ i, c. vi, ‘Opp., 
p. 147, Lond., 1694. 

The use is implied also in the “ Ille tenens baculum 
dextra” and “Incumbens baculo quem dextra 
regebat ” of the first poem in Ovid’s ‘ Fasti.’ 

There is a story of the interview between Hooker 
and Jewel at Salisbury which illustrates the use 
of the walking-stick in England in the sixteenth 
century. Hooker was allowed to leave the bishop 
“with good counsel and his benediction,” but 
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without any money, which was forgotten. Recol- 
lecting this, the bishop sent his servant to bring 
him back, and said to him, upon his retarn,— 

“* Richard, I sent for you back to lend you a horse 
which hath carried me many a mile, and, I thank G 
with much ease’; and presently delivered into his han 
a walking staff, with which he professed he had travelled 
through many parts of Germany. And he said, ‘ Richard, 
I do not give, but lend you my horse; be sure you be 
honest, and bring my horse back to me at your return 
this way to Oxford,’ ”"—Walton’s ‘Life,’ prefixed to 
Hooker's ‘ Works,’ Ox. Univ. Pr., vol. i, p. 12, 1888. 
The groats followed, as a matter of course. 

The physician’s cane is remembered from the 


J. H, Frere to the lady whom he pe 


A compliment upon a crutch, 
Does not appear to promise much, &c, 
Davenport’s ‘ English Epigrams,’ s.a., p. 308. 
Ep, MarsHatt. 


The custom of carrying a walking-stick must 
have originated in England in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who was fond of playing a in every 
kind of pastoral, when every man in her kingdom 
sang 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 
The celebrated heroic romance of Sir Philippe 
meg AY was the way in which he used to 
spell his Christian name), ‘ The Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia,’ appeared in 1591; and it is well 
known that every respectable shepherd or shep- 
herdess ought to tend his or her flock with a crook 
in his or her hand. Charles I., in his celebrated 
portrait, is represented with his left hand akimbo, 
and his right resting on a long walking-stick. 

I think the custom was first introduced to the 
French Court under Louis XIV., when some of 
the great ladies are represented standing in a 

en with a long ing-stick in their right 

ds. This stick, with its love-knot, was pro- 
bably the neuen of the crook of the shep- 
herds and s - gery brought into fashion b 
Honoré d’Urfé, in his ‘Arcadie’ (1616-1618). 
During the French Revolution the Incroyables 
used to walk about with a huge club under their 
arms or in their hands; and from the Restoration 
(1814-1819) downwards the modern walking-stick 
has ever been very fashionable. DnarGEL. 


The following appears in my note-book, but I 
am unable to faraieh the source from whence I 
obtained it :— 

“ Walking-sticks were first introduced into fashion by 
the effeminate Henry II. of France, but did not become 
& requisite appendage to the gentlemen of fashion in 


England till the year 1655, at which time they were | Madan 


formed with an indented head, in order to afford a more 
easy pressure of the hand which they supported. Inge- 


nuity, which in matters of fashion is for ever on the 
alert, now crowned it with the addition of the round and 
hollow top, which sometimes contained nutmeg or 
ginger, to warm the stomach of the valetudinarian, and 
sometimes sugar-candy, for the asthmatic; but enuff 
soon after coming into universal use among the bon ton 
of society, the cavity was exclusively appropriated to its 
reception ; and the meeting of two friends was invariably 
marked, after the first salutation, by the unscrewing of 
the tops of their walking-sticks.”’ 

Much useful information will also be found in 
‘A History of Dress,’ by F. W. Fairholt, and 
Planché’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Costume,’ where illus- 
trations are also given of the canes used in the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, and during 
the year 1730. Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Did not walking-sticks in this country mere 
take the place of swords? In Queen Elizabeth's 
time, beggars, “ with staves in their hands,” were 
supposed to be lame (see ‘ A Caveat ; or, Warning 
for Common Curseters,’ 1566). In 1646, however, 
“a very rare print of a whole-length portrait of a 
London dandy ” shows that animal furnished with 
both a me | and a walking-stick; while “ the 
dandies of 1730 laid aside their swords, and took 
to carrying large oak sticks, with great heads and 
ugly faces carved thereon” (see ‘ Doings in Lon- 
don,’ pp. 49, 53). J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Conrirmation (7 §. viii. 348).—Strange as it 
seems to us nowadays, when confirmations and 
visitations are held at separate times, yet it is the 
fact that bishops used to confirm at their visita- 
tions. This practice is referred to by Dr. South 
in his sermon on Proverbs xxii. 6, “ The virtuous 
education of youth the surest, if not the sole, way 
to an happy and honourable old age,” written to 
be preached in Westminster Abbey at a solemn 
meeting of such as had been bred up at West- 
minster School, but, owing to the death of the 
King, Charles II., at that time, not preached. In 
it he devotes several pages to the subject of con- 
firmation, and says that, 


y “owing to the importance of the ordinance itself and 


the vast numbers of the persons it ought to pass upon, 

it will be found next, at least, to a necessity (if at all 

short of it), that there should be episcopal visitations 

more than once in three , if it were only for the 
firmations. 


make of con "Vol. iii, p. 403, ed. Oxford, 
From one of the registers of this parish (Middle- 


ton Cheney) I transcribe the following entries, 
by one of my predecessors, the Ven. Ralph 
ton, Archdeacon of St, David’s :— 

1804, Sat., June 16. Bp. of Peterborough (Madan, 
aged 76) visited and cohfirmed at Towcester. Monday, 

e of Pe roug r. 
) in his 79th year visited and confirmed at Daven- 


"510, June 22. The Bp, of Peterborough visited and 


cc 


| 
| 
* Rape of the Lock,’ iv. 123. Another instance | 
| the walking-stick in literature is in the lines of 
| the present of one :— | 
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confirmed at Towcester, in his 82nd , apparent! 
better than at his last Visitation. ~— 
1813, July 1. The Bp. visited and confirmed at 
Daventry, active and well at the ageof 85. The good 
Bp. died Monday, Nov. 8, 1813, at the Palace, Peter- 


borough. 

1820, July 20, Thursday. Bp. Marsh held his Primary 
Visitation at — There was also a Confirmation. 

1823, Sat., July 26. The Ld. Bp. of Peterborough, 
Dr. Herbert Marsh, held a Visitation, and Confirmation 
at Towcester. Monday, July 28, His Lordship held a 
Confirmation at Brackley. 
Are there any instances later than this of the two 
functions being carried out at the same time ? 

With reference to sermons by Anglican divines 
upon co ion, the following collections con- 
tain such :— 

Bayly, Benjamin, M,A., Rector of St, James's, Bristol, 
1721, 2 vols., i. 163. 

Berriman, William, D.D., Rector of St. Andrew's 
Undershaft, 1751, 2 vols., i. 125, 

Buckridge, Thomas, Vicar of Send, Rector of Marrow, 


767, 29. 
Bundy, Richard, D.D., Prebendary of Westminster, 
1750, iii. 295. 
Camfield, Benjamin, Rector of Aileston, 1682, i, 72. 
Hickes, George, D.D., Dean of Worcester, 1726, iii. 


Newcome, Peter, M.A., Vicar of Hackney, 1702, ii. 


Secker, Thomas, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury, 1771, 
Lectures on Catechism, and Sermon. 

Stephens, William, Vicar of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, 
1787, ii. 29, 
Besides these, many single sermons on the subject 
have been printed :— 

Bettesworth, Charles, Rector of Kingston Bowsey, 
Sussex, 1712, 8vo., on Acts viii. 17. 

Bradford, Samuel, Bishop of Rochester, 1724, 8vo., 
Hebrews vi. 1, 2. 

Brady, Nicholas, D.D., Minister of Richmond, Surrey, 
1705, 4to,, Acts xv. 41; 1708, 8vo., Acts viii. 14-17. 

Denne, John, Archdeacon of Rochester, 1726, 1737, 
4to., Acts xix. 5, 6. 

Ellison, Nathaniel, D.D., Vicar of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1700, 8vo., Acts viii. 14-17, 

Ibbetson, James, D.D,., Archdeacon of St, Albans, 
1774, 8vo,, Acts viii. 17. 
— oe D.D., Rector of Solihull, 1705, 4to., 

Vill. 

Lewis, George, M.A., Vicar of Westerham, Kent, 1717, 
8vo., Acts viii. 17. 

Penn, James, Vicar of Clavering, Essex, 1761, 12mo., 


viii, 17. 
P John, D.D., Canon of Sarum, 1662, 4to., Acts 


Prowde, Francis, M.A., Woollavington, Somerset, 1694, 
4to,, Acts viii. 17. 

Savage, John, Rector of Morcot, Rutland, 1683, 4to., 
1, Rector of Bluntisham, H 

well, Samuel, r un 1701 

lomo, Acts viii. 14-17, 

Stebbing, Henry, D.D., Chancellor of Sarum, 1729, 
8yvo., Acts viii. 17. 

White, Thomas, Rector of Ayston, Rutland, 1723, 8vo., 
Acts viii, 17. 

Whether there are any confirmation sermons 
preached before the Restoration I am not in a 
position to say; but there is the ‘ Discourse on 


Confirmation,’ by Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and the 
“Judgments of Divers Bishops and Doctors in 
Commission concerning Confirmation ” are printed 
by Strype in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Memorials,’ vol. i. 
ii, ed Oxford, 1822, p. 340, being “ Number 
XXVIIL in the Appendix of Records and 
Originals,” circa 1538. W. E. Bucxtey. 


The following books might be consulted with 
advantage : — 

The Apostolique Institution of Imposition of Hands, 
for Confirmation, revived. By a Lover of Peace, Truth, 
and Order. Sm. 8vo. 1649. 

Laying on of Hands Asserted, or a Plain Discovery of 
the th thereof; 1. Upon persons for healing, with 
a briefe discovery of that Ordinance of Christ, to wit, 
Anointing with Oile; 2. Upon persons in office; 3. Upon 
Believers baptized. By William Rider, Servant to the 
Church of Obrist. 12mo. 1656. 

Of Episcopal Confirmation, By B, Camfield, Rector 
of Aileston, Leicester, 8vo, 1682. 

Sermon on Confirmation, at Okeham, Rutland. By 
John Savage, Rector of Morcot. 4to, - OB. 


Bishop Watson, of Llandaff, wrote his well- 
known (and controverted) ‘ Advice to Young Per- 
sons after Confirmation’ in 1788, Is it not a fact 
that in the last century and the early part of this 
the rite was often administered to the candidates, 
not individually, but en bloc? I have seen it 
stated somewhere that Archbishop Harcourt thus 
confirmed eight thousand people in one day. At 
all events, if there was any truth in a contem- 
porary scandal, this was not the invariable custom 
of Bishop Keppel, of Norwich. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


In his ‘Second Admonition to the Dissenting 
Inhabitants of the Diocese of Derry’ (London, 
1696), the bishop of that place has a chapter upon 
the doctrine and practice of confirmation, which 
seeme to infer that the rite was regularly and duly 
administered in his day. For authorities since 
the Reformation he cites Calvin, Beza, Diodati, 
and “the Assemblies Notes”; and ‘‘ amongst the 
Socinians Crellius,” his object being to show that 
the more extreme Reformers agreed with the High 
Anglicans in this matter. The argument from 
Scripture he bases upon Heb. vi.2. OC. C. B. 

[The Rev. E. MarsHAt sends a long list of sermons 
on the subject. } 

Maria Cosway S. v. 307, 433).—A con- 
tempo account of her, with a portrait, will be 
found in Phillips’s ‘ Public Characters,’ 1805, vol. 
vii. pp. 198, 296. Daniet 


Overstaven (7 §. viii. 327, 392).—During 
the many years I served in the army I never knew 
a penal sense attached to the word, according to 
the quotation from Webster given by Lztivs. 
It was always applied thus by officers and men. 
If any one came by the roster for two different 
duties on the same day, say for guard and orderly 
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duty, he would go on guard, as being the superior 
duty, and get an overslaugh for orderly, the inferior 
daty. H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Witts Raye (7* §. viii. 346).—In ‘ Wills 
of their Own’ (1876), edited by me, Mr. Hup- 
son can see Mr. Hickington’s last will, besides 
two or three other wills in rhyme. 


Teco. 
13, Doughty Street, W.C, 


Some years ago I copied the following will from 
one of the register books (159 Wake) in the Pro- 
bate Registry at Somerset House. The testator 
was John Hedges, of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, Esq., who died a bachelor at Finchley, 
co, Middlesex. Administration, with his will 
annexed, was granted on July 13, 1737:— 


This 5% day of May 

Being airy and Gay 

To Hipp not enclined 

But of Mind 

And my Body in Health 

lle of my Wealth 

And of all I'm to leave 

On this side of the Grave 

To some one or other 

I think to my Brother 

But because I foresaw 

That my Brethren in Law 

If I did not take Care 

Woud come in for a Share 

Which I noe ways intended 

Till their Manners were mended 

And of that God knows there 's no Sign) 

do therefore Enjoyn 

And do Strictly Command 

Witness my hand 

That nought I have got 

Be brought in Hotch pott 

But I give and devise 

As much as in me lyes 

To the Son of my Mother 

My nown Dear Brother 

To have and to hold 

All my Silver and Gold 

As the affectionate Pledges 

Of his brother—John Hedges. 

E. H. W. Dounxry. 

Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 


Besides the will of William Hickington, there 
are wills in rhyme of Monica Swiney, William 
Jackett, and John Hedges in ‘ Wills of their Own, 
Curious, Eccentric, and Benevolent,’ by William 
Tegg, London, 1876, pp. 62-65. The will of W. 
Hickington is at p. 63. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Parsucete (7" viii. 69, 154).—This is not 
ially a nautical word. The method is used by 

e vintners’ porters to lower casks for wine mer- 
chants, and at many public houses, The rope is 
not “tied at its middle” at all. A post is let into 
the ground, say, the rope in a loop is placed over 
it, the cask or weighty package has the two ends 
passed under it, one round each tapering end of 


the cask; each end of the rope is then brought 
back to the post and twisted once round it; they are 
then loosened or paid out equally, and the cask 
thus is eased down any decline. The French 
boucle is kindred, but has no direct connexion 
with it. It is merely the word buckle, German 
bucken, to bend, and par, equally ; that is, the 
rope at each end is equal. Weights are raised or 
lowered in the same manner by hauling in or 
slackening out together. O. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Tue Titte or Wiccerérra (7 viii. 106).— 
In reference to this title, may I note that there is an 
outlying “field,” that is, formerly “common land,” 
belonging to Pontefract, which is still called, as it 
was even in the twelfth century, “The Greave 
Field”? Was not this the field or allotment of 
the geréffa? Just over the border, adjoining the 
Pontefract Greave Field, but in another township, 
is what appears to have been his residence, 
Greave Hall, of late years called Grove, but only 
during the present century. How long this land 
and this dwelling have held the name there is 
nothing to show, but the “common” land had in 
the twelfth century been allotted, and was in the 
private possession of many owners, as we know by 
the grants which some of them made to the monks 
of Pontefract—grants in which the bounding lands 
are named with their owners. The Greave Hall 
then belonged to the lord of Darrington. 

There is another similar trace of the former 
existence here of such an officer in the name at the 
opposite end of the township; in each case the 
Greave Field being the outskirt of the town. 
Similarly a chain of townships between the neigh- 
bouring wapentakes of Morley and Agbrigg are 
each called graveships—Ossett, Horbury, Alver- 
thorp, Sandall, and Thornes. If this name of 
graveship is not derived from the name of this 
officer, the geréffa, will any correspondent su a 
better derivation? It should be noted t in 
each instance the land named after the greave is 
boundary land. R. H. H. 

Pontefract. 


Gems (7" §. viii. 289, 391).—See Thomas Nicols’s 
‘Lapidary: a History of Precious Stones,’ 4to., 
Cambridge, 1652. In the ‘ Scritti Inediti o Rari, 
of Franco Sacchetti, referred to on p. 381 of the 
present volume of ‘N. & Q.,’ there is a curious 
article on the virtues and symbolism of precious 
gems. KELL, 


Dicky Sam §, viii. 125, 232, 
foreign to the original query, it may perhaps 
worth noting that “‘dicky ” is slang for lame, weak, 
&e., ¢.g., “He goes dicky on his pins.” And “dic” 
is becoming familiar as an equivalent for trouble or 
annoyance. It is not slang, but an imported Hin- 
GUALTERULUS. 
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Wittiam Mackintosn (7" §. viii. 387)—A | requested to attend the funeral of the late Mr. 
William Tosh was a baillie in Rutherglen in 1819, | Thomas Taylor, from his late dwelling to Newing- 
1822, 1824, and 1826, and provost in 1827. He|ton Church, on Friday, 6th Nov., 1835.” This 


is likely to be the person Cassue meee after. 
Wm. Crawrorp. 
Edinburgh. 


Cotumn on Catais §, viii. 206, 352, 
417).—C. ©. B. has clearly never been a football 


player, or he would recollect that in kicking off 


the left leg is invariably used. Equally clear’ is 
the meaning of putting the left foot in the stirrup 
in mounting, because the sword hangs on the left 
side. Any one trying with a sword on to mount 
on the off side is not likely to repeat the experi- 
ment. Doubtless bicycles came to be mounted 
the same way from analogy with horses. 
Hersert MaxweEtt. 


‘Srory or a Bustie’: ‘ Puncn’ (7™ viii. 
248, 355).—Nemo will find the information he 
asks for in vol. xxvii. -. 129. It is entitled ‘A 
Book in a Bustle, a True Tale of the Warwick 
Assizes.’ From the contents of the tenth verse it 
will be seen that bustles were stuffed with other 
material than those mentioned in my last :— 

Good Mrs, Jones was of a scraggy make; 

But when did woman vanity forsake ? 

What Nature sternly to her form denied 

A bustle’s ample aid had well supplied, 

Within whose vasty depths the book might safely hide. 

*Twas thought—’twas done! by help of ready pin, 

The sawdust was let out, the book put in, 


Jas. B, Morris, 
Eastbourne. 


Mount Erna S. viii. 388).—This is from 
canto i, of David et’s ‘ Excursion.’ 
P. J. F. Ganrtitton. 


Porutar Parases (7™ S. viii. 368).—May I 
correct a very stupid blunder in this query? I 
wrote “ Young John Walker’s chimes” for “ Old 
John Walker's chimes,” both in the phrase and 
the illustrative rhyme. & C. B. 


BurYInc- piace oF Tuomas TAYLor, THE 
Piatonist viii. 367).—In the Antiquary 
for July, 1888 (vol. xviii. p. 1) appeared an article 
on the Platonist by Mr. Edward Peacock, who 
says that 
“he was buried in Walworth churchyard. No stone 
marks the spot, and the grave cannot now be identified. 
His funeral was attended by a few of his literary friends ; 
one of these told me that he remembered Isaac Disraeli 
being there.” 

ALPEA. 

He died at Walworth, and Walworth church- 
= and St. Mary, Newington, graveyard have 

been named as his burial-place, both with 
the addition that his grave cannot be identified. 
The undertaker’s card (in the Dyce Collection, 


seems to prove that he was buried at Newington. 


R. F. 8. 
ComMANDER OF Orpnance (7* §, viii. 348).— 
The appended e is taken from the ‘ Military 


Dictionary,’ published in the “British Military 
Library ” of December, 1800 :— 

“Ordnance, & name given to whatever concerns 
artillery; thus the commander-in-chief of the corps of 
artillery is called ‘master general of the ordnance,’ 
instead of general of artillery.— Board of Ordnance is of 
a very early, but uncertain date onan In 1683 the care of 
the office of ordnance was committed to five principal 
officers, besides the master-general, then George, Lord 
Dartmouth, viz., a lieutenant-general, surveyor-gene: 
clerk of the ordnance, store-keeper, and clerk of de- 
liveries. At present the board of ordnance consists of 
the same members. This board deliberates, ~ 
and orders everything relating to the artillery and garri- 
sons.— Master-general of the Ordnance is an officer of the 
greatest trust...... This officer has the sole command of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery, assisted by a lieutenant- 
meral. By the great power vested in the master-general 
y the king, he alone constitutes a board.”—P. 511. 

J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

There are several books, modern and old, on 
ordnance and gunnery at the Free Patent Library, 
Southampton Buildings, W.C. I cannot say if 
they give information on the boards of ordnance. 

H. Y. Powett. 
Bayswater. 

Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ says that Henry 
VIII. organized the Ordnance Office, and placed it 
under a master-general, &. The office was 
abolished in 1855, and its duties vested in the 
Secretary of State for War. In the year 1800 the 
Duke of Richmond was Master-General of the 
Ordnance. Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 

[Other contributions are acknowledged. One from 
Mr. R. W. Hacxwoop has, by his permission, been 
forwarded to R, P. H.] 


Borton’s ‘ANaToMy oF MELANCHOLY,’ 
Asripcep §. viii. 367).—An abridgment of 
the great work of my (or, I should write, our) col- 
lateral ancestor was published by Mr. Tegg in 
1865, with the title ‘Melancholy Anatomized.’ 
No editor’s name is given. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Boox or Jos (7" §. viii. 367).—Since I sent 
forward this query I have come across a copy, 
bound up with other works by the same author, 
who I have ascertained was the Most Rev. 
Richard Laurence, D.D., the last Archbishop of 
Cashel. Dr. Laurence was Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford at the time of his elevation to 
the archbishopric. His works are not few nor 
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in the original Ethiopian, with translation into 
Latin, &c.—for which I may refer to Cotton’s 
* Fasti Ecclesis Hibernice.’ C. E. 


Coteriper’s on an Inrant’ S. 
vii. 149; viii. 155, 333).—There is another, and 
a much more beautiful epitaph on an infant, attri- 
buted to Coleridge by Geo Mac Donald in his 
*England’s Antiphon,’ but I have not seen it in 
any collection of the poems of this “greatest of the 
moderns.” I quote it from memory :— 

On an Infant dying before Baptism. 
‘ Be, rather than be called a child of God,’ 
Death whisper’d. With assenting nod, 
Ite head upon its mother’s breast, 
The baby bowed without demur ; 
Of the kingdom of the blest 
Possessor, not inheritor, 


When was this written; and whose was the child? 
C. B. 


Thanking Mr. C. A. Warp for his notice, I 
may ask for a line to remove the impression which 
was made by my note, I was aware of Coleridge's 
epitaph. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Hixpv Taimurti (7" §. viii. 108).—I find I 
have the following note in ‘Sagas from the Far 
East,’ bearing on A. H.’s question (Tale xvi., note 3, 
p. 375) :— 

“The ‘three precious ’ or ‘jewels,’ of 
Buddhism are Adibuddha, Dharma, and Sangha, which 
in later Buddhism became a sort of triad, called trivatna, 
of supreme divinities ; but at the first were only honoured 
according to the actual meaning of the words (Schmidt, 
*Grundlehre des Buddhaismus,’ in Mém. de l’Ac. des 
Sciences de S. Petersbourg, i. 114), viz., Sangha, sacred 
assembly or synod; Dharma, laws, or more correctly, 

rhaps, necessity, fate (Lassen, ‘Indische Alterthums- 
Funde iii. 397); and Buddha, the expounder of the 
‘Introd, I'Hist. du Buddhisme,’ i, 


At pp. 335 and 339-40 I had occasion to 
attempt a brief sketch of what the same autho- 
rities and others have laid down concerning the 
trimurti, the really late date of its introduction, 
&e. R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


(7" S. viii. 369, 392).—Artel is an asso- 
ciation or corporation of men following the same 
profession. The corporation is responsible for the 
mistakes of every member. All the private work- 
men at the Custom Houses in Russia (not those in 
uniform, who are at the service of the Crown) are 
members of an artel. The artel has to pay all that 
is lost, stolen, or spoiled through neglect of one of 
the members. The cashiers of all the private banks 
in Russia are members of an artel. A consider- 
able sum is, of course, deposited as a guarantee 
against possible losses by the carelessness or dis- 
honesty of one of the members, or artelichiki. 
In Moscow the “suisses,” or men who have the 


charge of the overcoats, and often, in restaurants, 
&c., of very valuable furs, form an artel. All the 
Tatar restaurants are artels, and the Tatar servant 
boys share the drink moneys or fees which are 
received daily. The greatest restaurant and hotel 
of Moscow, and surely of Russia, the Great 
Moscow Traktir, is held by an artel or corpora- 
tion; every man employed in the business is a 
shareholder of the establishment. The restaurants 
on the great railway lines in Russia held by 
Tatars are generally artels. Artel, derived from 
the Turkish word orta, is the corporation, artelt- 
= the member of the corporation. Emenrry. 
oscow, 


Wa xine Stationers (7" §S. vii. 428, 516; 
viii, 234, 333, 411).—Thanks are due to F. M. for 
his note. I referred to David Love as I knew him 
when he was not a walking stationer, though he 
was so called in Hone’s ‘Table Book.’ He was 
selling his own works, and was not liable to ae 
secution for being without a hawker’s and pedlar’s 
licence. He was a walking stationer in his early 
life, and was also a hawker and pediar. If the 
law was then as it was when he lived in Notting- 
ham, he was liable to prosecution if he did not 
regularly take out a licence. ELLcgeE. 

Craven, 


Corporations or Perry Canons on Vicars 
Caorat (7 §. viii. 368).—This question is partly 
answered by the late Dr. Hatch in his ‘ Growth of 
Church Institutions,’ p. 180 :— 

“ A fourth result was that Canonries, having become 
places both of dignity and emolument, were sought after 
as such by persons who had no proper claim to them...... 
At first temporarily, but from the twelfth century per- 
manently, canons were allowed to employ substitutes, 
vicarit, for the discharge of their strictly clerical 
functions. So general did this employment of substitutes 
ultimately become, that the ‘vicars’ of a cathedral 
chapter came themselves to be constituted into a corpo- 
ration and to enjoy revenues of their own,” x 


The vicars choral of Exeter Cathedral lived in 
community, and the common hall still remains 
which was erected by Bishop Brantyngham, a.D. 
1388, together with chambers, kitchen, and other 
suitable offices, “pro vicariorum cohabitatione 
vitique communi.” See his ‘ Register,’ a.p. 1388, 
vol, i. fol. 194. King Henry IV., by charter 
Feb. 26, 1401, erected them into a corporation by 
the title of “Custos et Collegium Vicarioram de 
Choro Ecclesize Cathedralis Exonie.” The hall, a 
spirited etching of which has just been published, 
with others, illustrative of the antiquities of the 
city, by Mr. Eland, of Exeter, is now worthily 
occupied by the Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society. Atrrep WALLIS. 


Turnpike (7" S. viii. 327, 397)—Mr. Ward 
is not quite correct about the turnpikes. The one 
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at the entrance into Kensington, close to the old 
Light Cavalry barrack, was not moved to the 
Hammersmith Road, near North End, but both 
existed at the same time, and remained till turn- 
pikes were abolished. I had the pleasure of paying 
one or other of them two or three times a week in 
1858-62. There was one corresponding to that at 
Kensington in the Old Brompton Lane, where now 
Gledhow Gardens stand. There is a view of the 
Kensington Gate in vol. v. of Walford’s ‘ Old and 
New London,’ with the old barracks, taken from 
a water-colour drawing in the Crace Collection. 
In Loftie’s ‘ Kensington’ it is stated that all these 
tarnpikes were abolished in 1864. 

G. F. Buayprorp. 


Royes (7" S. viii. 389).—In ‘ Greeks and Goths, 
a Study on the Runes’ (1879), I have given the 
dates of all the Runic inscriptions whose dates can 
be ascertained, and have also stated the ground 
on which approximate dates have been assigned to 
the earlier inscriptions. Isaac TaYtor. 


Srrap in ‘ Roperick Ranpom’ (7* §. viii. 348, 
377).—I think I can add some additional interest 
and confirmation to Mr. FirzParrick’s contribu- 
tion on this subject (7" S. v. 133), mentioned at 
the latter reference. In one of my copies of 
‘Roderick Random’ I have, written on the fly- 
leaves, with the ink and in the style of the period, 
a note almost identical with Mr. FirzPartrick’s 
extract from the Dublin Pantheon for April, 1809. 
I will not burden you with a repetition of the 
whole extract, but will point out the few particulars 
in which the Pantheon and what I take to be the 
St. James’s Chronicle of the day differ. 

1. The note in my book commences, “On Sun- 
day last (March 19, 1809) was interred,” &c. This 
is a very important difference, you will observe, 
and much more precise than the Pantheon. 

2. The concluding words in my note run thus. 
Instead of “the deceased to the last,” &c., to the 
end, I read :— 

“The deceased could never succeed in gaining more 
than a a respectable subsistence by his trade; but he 
possessed an independence of mind superior to his humble 
condition. Of late years he was employed as keeper of 
the promenades in Villiers Walk, Adelphi, and was much 
noticed and respected by the inhabitants who frequented 
that place.” — St. James's Chronicle, March 23, 1809. 

Surely this goes far to prove who Strap’s proto- 
type was, While I am pen in hand I will give 
you a copy of another note, which I copied from 
another edition of ‘Roderick Random,’ professing 
to be a key to some of the characters :— 

“ Marmozet, Mr. Garrick ; Sly Boots, Mr. Hogarth . 
Ranter, Mr. Foote ; Billy Chatter, Sir Philip Francis ; 
Bully Surgeon, Mr. Cheselden ; Strap, Lewis, a book- 
binder at Chelsea,” 


8. 8. 


Scutrrurep in Stone (7* viii. 306, 


to Macclesfield (four miles by the old road, 
which has now degenerated into a track), stands a 
house said to be 1,966 feet above the sea level, 
boasting a sculptured stone sign, fixed above the 
door, of a cat playing a fiddle. The “Oat and 
Fiddle” beats the reputed “highest house,” the 
“‘Traveller’s Rest,” on the Kirkstone Pass, above 
Ambleside, in Westmorland, by fully 200 feet; but 
Baddeley’s ‘Guide to the Peak District’ deducts 
about 250 feet from the elevation claimed for it, 
and supposes some cottages on the other side of Axe 
Edge (on which hill the “Cat and Fiddle” stands) 
to be veritably the highest inhabited houses in the 
country. Are they so? The sign is said to have 
had its origin from an eccentric Duke of Devon- 
shire, who used to drive to this lonely spot in 
company with his cat and his fiddle. Another 
derivation is from chat fidéle. Has either of these 


. Lovepay. 


Near the village of Gradbach, Staffordshire, near 
Buxton, roughly cut in stone over the door of an 
inn are the figures of an eagle and child, the 
eagle pouncing down on the recumbent child. 
Above is given the date thus :— 


17 
HS. 
I noted this in December, 1885, and wondered 
what legend, if any, was attached to it. 
Wm. Granam F. Picort. 
Abington Pigotts, 


There are several in Shrewsbury, in Bridge 
Street, in Cole Hall, and in other places, built into 
the wall of the new frontages placed to — houses. 

ILEAU. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE CLAN Bucuanan (7@ 
S. viii. 387)—In reply to your correspondent, the 
acknowledged chief of the Buchanans is John 
Buchanan Hamilton of Leny, Perthshire, who, as 
heir male of the Buchanans of Spittal, is nearest 
representative of the old chiefs, the Buchanans of 
that ilk. The estate of Leny was acquired by the 
family of Spittal through the marriage of Thomas 
Buchanan of Spittal with the heiress of Leny, by 
whom, however, he had no issue. He married, 
secondly, the heiress of the Hamiltons of Bardowie, 
and by her was grandfather of the present chief. 
According tothe family historian, William Buchanan 
of Auchmar, the family has not acknowledged any 
distinct head since the principal family became 
extinct, but 

“is classed into four classes or families......who, though 
they keep entire friendship with, yet have no dependance 
upon any other family of the name.” 

The four families are Auchmar, Drumikill, Leny, 
and Carbeth. The first two are both extinct in 
the male line. That of Leny is now represented 


391).—Five miles from Buxton, by the new road | by John 


Buchanan of Powis, with the cadets of 
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Glenny, Drampellier, Auchentorlie, and Boukell. 
The representative of the Buchanans of Carbeth is 
settled in America; but of this family are de- 
scended the Buchanans of Ardoch and Scotstown, 
and the Buchanans of Arden. §MacAvsiay. 


Heratopic §. viii. 368, 414). —“De minimis 
non curat lex.” Not so in ‘N. & Q.’ and in 
In these accuracy is everything. This 
is my apology for suggesting that Bre Sncane 
Maxwett is not quite right in saying “the fur 
vair is always argent and azure.” I add, “ except 
when otherwise blazoned.” When not argent and 
azure the tinctures must be mentioned. Thus, in 
the coat of Ricardo, co. Hereford and co. Gloucester, 
Gules, a bend vair argent and vert, between three 
garbs, two and one, or, on a chief ermine a chess- 
rook sable between two bezants. So the coat of 
De la Ryver, or Dalriver, co. York, gives Vair 
argent and gules, a border azure bezantée. This 
family is now represented, and the above coat quar- 
tered, by H. OC. Fairfax-Cholmeley, of Brandsby and 
Gilling, Yorkshire. EORGE ANGUS. 
The Presbytery, St, Andrews, N.B. 


That, except when blazoned as proper, “ colour 
upon colour or metal upon metal is bad heraldry” 
is an accepted rule. Like other accepted rules, 
however, it has honourable exceptions. An ex- 
ample occurs to me in the banner of William the 
Conqueror, as depicted in the Bayeux tapestry, 
viz., Argent, a cross or, within a bordure azure. 
(See my ‘ Historic Notes on the Bayeux Tapestry,’ 
4to., London, Arundel Society, 1875.) 

Frank Reve Fowxe. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Armoriat Bearines (7" §. viii. 308, 391).— 
It is to be hoped that the opening sentence of 
Mr. Hore’s reply, contained in your issue of 
November 16, to the question on this subject 
may not mislead inquirers into a persuasion that 
persons are justified in adopting—or, in other words, 
may —. assume—what they have not legally 
= y: — is nothing, it is true, to pre- 
vent any m from assuming armorial bearin 
though the mere fact of assumption will = 
constitute a right. If the jay invests himself 
with the ae hy feathers, he cannot thereby 
transform himself into a peacock or make him- 
self more than a jay. It would, perhaps, be well 
if this question were more generally and accu- 
rately understood ; and ‘N. .’ seems to be no 
unfit medium for dispelling an error. Clearly, if 
&@ man without right appropriates to himself the 
lawfal bearings of a family with which he is 
wholly unconnected, and to which it is capable 
of proof that only a limited number of members 
= a title, he is guilty of what it is not too 

h to term a robbery, seeing that—as Mr. 
Foster very distinctly puts it—“a coat of arms 


duly granted [and no matter at what date] is an 
incorporeal hereditament vested in the heirs of 
the grantee.” The ordinary procedure is, I 
a very simple one. John Brown becomes 

r, we will suppose, of a signet ring, and 
the ring naturally seems incomplete to him with- 
out a device upon it. He betakes himself to 
one of the numerous seal-engravers who under- 
take to “find arms.” Upon giving his name 
certain pages are turned over, and he is authorita- 
tively assured that such or such a crest attaches to 
his surname. To a certain extent in simple good 
faith he carries away a belief that the monkey 
reguardant or jackass displayed which the oblig- 
ing tradesman suggests to him is indissolubly 
associated with his patronymic, and, what is 
more to the purpose, he seals his letters and 
stamps his paper ever afterwards in accordance 
with the information received. The imposition 
is comparatively harmless after all, and probably 
does nobody any particular injury. Notwith- 
standing, it is neither more nor less than an im- 
position, say what one will, and may, under certain 
contingencies, lead to eventual misconception, as well 
avoided. Besides which, it cannot be considered 
strictly honest to misappropriate the lawful pro- 
perty of another man. At the present day . 
cially, when there is a revived inclination 
heraldic and genealogical research, stimulated by 
the facilities provided at the Record Office, the 
British Museum, and elsewhere, every assumption 
not resting on fact, and which has a tendency to 
mystify and mislead investigation, is to be depre- 
cated. Those who are satisfied with wearing bor- 
rowed plumes will probably treat all such scruples 
with ridicule, or if not with ridicule, at all events 
with indifference ; but there are others who, in the 
spirit which sang 

The gowd is not the guinea’s worth, 
will prefer the acquisition of a vested right to a 
misappropriation. Every device, however, habitu- 
ally used, is, I believe, liable to the tax on armorial 
bearings. It might be well if the rate were made 
higher in cases where the user is without any evi- 
dence to authorize it. 
Frepx. Cuas. Cass, M.A. 
Monken Hadley Rectory. 


‘Ivannogr’ viii. 429).—Ksicut TemPLar 
has certainly looked into the introductions to 
‘Ivanhoe,’ or he would not have found the 
Wardour MS. at all; but he has as certainly not 
read them carefully, or he would have seen that 
the Wardour MS. is fictitious, like the novel— 
more so, indeed, than a deal of it. Sir 
Walter Scott states plainly “there was no idea or 
wish to pass off the supposed Mr. Templeton as 4 
real person”; and it is in the letter of the sup 
Mr. Templeton that the MS. is mentioned as that 
“which Sir Arthur Wardour preserves with such 
jealous care in the third drawer of his oaken 
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cabinet.” We might as well ask for Sir Arthur 
Wardour himself as for his MS. 
OC. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Tue Strxe or a Marquis (7" §, viii. 166, 237, 
431).—The change of spelling from marquis to 
marquess is not the adoption of a new form, but 
the resumption of an old one. Some of the more 
venerable of the daily papers have always used 
marquess, I never saw it in the Times, but I be- 
lieve it was usual in the Morning Post and the 
(defunct) Morning Herald. It is difficult to see 
how either can be termed incorrect, though mar- 
quis comes closer to Chaucer’s markis, and I agree 
with Mr. Harney in personally preferring this 
form of the word. Hesumeeecve. 


Auctions anp Auction Rooms (7" viii. 384), 
—In this article your correspondent refers to the 
use of a lighted candle at sales by auction in the 
seventeenth century. He puts forward a theory 
that the extinction of the candle was the means of 
announcing the sale of the property put up for 
auction. This appears to be correct, for the earlier 
way of describing such a sale was “at (or by) the 
candle,” as the following extracts from the 
‘Domestic and State Papers,’ “Reports of the 
— for the Advancement of Money,” will 

“26th February, 1644. The Bishop of York's goods 
to be sold ‘at the candle,’”’ &.—P. 352, 

“4th May, 1644. Sir Edward Littleton, Order that 
his goods now at the Guildhall be sold ‘ by the candle,’ 
and the proceeds to this Committee’s Treasurers. 

“15th May, 1644. There being a difference at the 
sale, and 22/. 13s. being the price at which they were 
sold, order that Mr. John Searle, a Broker, have them 
for 302., which he is to pay to Mr. Tichbourne, who is to 
deliver the goods.” —P. 357. 

Septt, 1644. Jerome Weston,JEarl of Portland. 
The statue of the King on horseback in Brass at. Roe- 
hampton House to be sold ‘by the candle’ towards the 
Earl of Portland’s assessment. 

“16th Dec", 1644. Orderthat the 105/. proceeds of the 
og ly paid Mr. Trenchard for buying arms,” &c.— 


There are many other instances of the use of this 
phrase in the three volumes of this Committee's 
proceedings. Does anybody know how early this 
term was used? Sale by auction appears at first 
to have been applied solely to goods and chattels. 
was it applied to land? B. Lewis. 

utney. 


Tae “Grave Mavrice” (7" §, vii. 487; viii. 
15, 75, 291, 397).—Mr. Curistiz has not quite 
understood me; but I think the fault is mine, 
through not being sufficiently explicit. It was not I, 
but Queen Anne, who considered Elizabeth want- 
inginambition, because she, being a king’s daughter, 
was willing to accept the position of an elector’s 
wife. With respect to the title of graf, may I 


or daughter of a graf is grof or grafin /—it is not 
restricted to the eldest son, as with us, Karl 
Ludwig was the sole Elector Palatine, but each of 
his brothers was also entitled to the epithet of graf 
or pfalzgraf. HERMENTRUDE. 


VasEtine For Boox Covers (7"S. vi. 86, 236, 
398, 472 ; viii. 348).—Mr. Harr should apply the 
vaseline with a rag. If rubbed in with the fingers 
only, as he appears to have done, half the benefit 
goes to the human skin. I may add that I use 
veterinary vaseline, from the Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company, New York, sold in tins. 

Haroitp Mater, Colonel. 


Cor on a Fonerat Monument 
S. viii. 327).—On more extended observation, Mr. 
BaGwna tt will not find cradled effigies like that he 
records at Doveridge very unfrequent on Eliza- 
bethan or Jacobean monuments. Such effigies 
indicate that the child died an infant, while the 
brothers and sisters who, often in trunk hose and 
ruffs, kneel in line below theirrecumbent or kneeling 
parents, survived to a later period. These infant 
effigies are more often swaddled, though not rarely 
cradled. The best example of this latter type I 
know is the monument of the Princess Sophia, the 
infant daughter of James L., in the north aisle of 
Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster Abbey. This 
“ rosula regia preepropero fato decerpta ” lies neatly 
tucked up in her alabaster hooded cradle, calmly 
sleeping. “ Wherewith,” writes Fuller (‘ Worthies,’ 
i, 490), “ vulgar eyes, especially of the weaker sex, 
are more affected (as level to their cognizance, 
more capable of what is pretty than what is pom- 
pous) than with all the magnificent monuments 
in Westminster.” It is certainly a quaint and 
pretty thing. Epmunp VENABLES. 

[Mr. W. EB, A, Axon, the Rev. E. Marswaut, the 
Rey, J. Mrs, Scanuett, and Mr. E. H. 
MAN also draw attention to what Mr.. Axon calls the 
“ pathetic memorial” in Westminster Abbey. } 


Dictionary Querigs (7" §. viii. 427).—In the 
list of new books printed at the end of the Uni- 
versal Magazine for June, 1778, I find the follow- 
ing 

An Elegy in a Riding-house, in Imitation of Virgil's 
first Pastoral. Robson and Co, 1s. 

A Methodical English Grammar, by the Rev. John 
Shaw. Richardson and Co. 2s, bound. aOB 


“To drive a coach and six through an Act of 
Parliament” is ascribed by Macaulay to Chief 
Justice Rice (1689), with reference to the Act of 
Settlement. It must have been a proverb of very 
old standing even then (Macaulay, vol. ii. cap. xil. 
p. 305). J. Foster Patmer. 

Chelsea. 


Votunteer Cotours (7* §. viii. 427).—Volun- 


remind Mr. Curistix that in Germany every son 


teer corps are not permitted to carry colours. 
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The force is composed of artillery, engineers, or 
rifles, and none of those branches of the regular 
army or militia carries colours. Although volun- 
teer corps may be clothed in scarlet, they are still 
rifle volunteers, and use the short-rifle drill. The 
Honourable Artillery Company’s infantry have 
colours, but they have never considered them- 
selves volunteers. R. Capt. 
United Service Institution. 


The ‘Volunteer Regulations’ (1887), part iv. 
sect. iii. par. 1052, says, “ Neither standards nor 
colours will be carried by volunteer corps.” 

J. Cuestxutt, B.A. 

Howden, Yorkshire. 


Nomismatic (7 §, viii. 428)—For a note on 
the subject of French Republican and Imperial 
coins may I refer to a communication of my own 
in ‘N. & Q., 6™ S. ii. 2227 

Horace W. Moyxron. 

9, Temple. 


Gentiemen Troopers (7* S. viii. 408).—With 
reference to the question of Steele’s enlistment 
being derogatory to him as a gentleman, it may be 
mentioned, in connexion with the matter, that 
from the period of the formation of the army by 
Charles II., the Life Guards—to which the safety 
of the royal family is confided—have always occu- 

ied a privileged position in the service. When 
Erst instituted, in 1663, the ranks were composed 
of many men of good family and of some property, 
who were, consequently, enabled to provide their 
own horses when duly accepted as recruits in the regi- 
ment. The privates of the Life Guards, moreover, 
were designated “ Gentlemen of the Guard,” and 
their accoutrements, allowances, and pay have 
always been much superior to the most favoured 
line regiments. There was, therefore, no deroga- 
tion in Steele becoming a member of such a mag- 
nificent corps. His desire to enter the army, it is 
true, cost him a fortune—a rich relation of his 
mother, who had made him his heir, threatened to 
disinherit him if he took that course—but, baffled 
in his hope to obtain a commission, preferring, as 
he characteristically expresses it, the state of his 
mind to that of his fortune, he enlisted (as many 
men of means and family do nowadays when they 
have failed in their examinations for a commission, 
direct or otherwise) in the Life Guards. Soon, 
however, his good qualities, which made him the 
delight of his comrades, obtained him a cornetcy 
in his regiment, and not long afterwards, by the 
interest of its colonel, to whom he acted as private 
secretary, he got a company in Lord Lucas’s Fusi- 
liers, and became Capt. Steele. Gentlemen who, 
like Micky Free, have not the “ janius for work,” 
enlist, and will continue to enlist, with a view to 
promotion. It was only the other day, it may be 
remarked, I read in the London Gazette the pro- 
motion of a great-grandson of King William TV. 


from a sergeantcy to a sub-lieutenancy in a foot 
regiment of the line, and from the regiment in 
which he had enlisted as a private soldier. 


Henry Geratp Horr. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


May I remind Dr. Hype Crarxe of what Mac- 
aulay says on the subject, when describing, in his 
‘ History of England,’ the condition of the army 
in 1685 :— 

“ This corps [the Life Guards ]......had a very peculiar 
character. Even the privates were designated as Gentle. 
men of the Guard. Many of them were of good family, 
and had held commissions in the Civil War. Their pay 
[four shillings a day) was far higher than that of the 
most favoured regiment of our time, and would at that 
age have been thought a respectable provision for the 
younger son of a country squire,” 

GUALTERULUS, 


Spenserian Commentary (7 §. viii. 186).— 
Perhaps it need scarcely be pointed out that in 
the interpretation of the passage in stanza xviii. of 
book i. canto ii. of ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ the Dean 
of Winchester is quite correct, as so distinguished 
a scholar might be expected to be. It runs thus:— 

Therewith upon his crest 
With rigor so outrageous he smitt. 
That a large share it hewd out of the rest, 
downe his shield from blame him fairly 

Mr. ©. J. Fretcwer conjecturally inserts commas 
before and after “glauncing downe,” and makes 
“ shield ” the subject to “blest.” But Spenser is 
his own best commentator. In book iv. canto vi. 
stanza xiii. we find the curiously close parallel :— 
Behind her crest 

So sorely he her strooke, that thence it glaunst 
Adowne her backe, the which it fairely blest 
From foule mischance, 


Oxford. 


“Homanity” Martin (7" §. viii. 427).— 
There is some account of this celebrity to be found 
in ‘Men I Have Known,’ by William Jerdan, pub- 
lished in 1868, an enlargement of articles which 
had previously appeared in the Leisure Hour, a 
periodical to which he was for many years a con- 
tributor. Tom Moore has embalmed him in his 
amusing parody of Horace, book i, Carm. 22 :— 

O plece me where Dick Martin rules 
The houseless wilds of Connemara, 
Probably in the earlier numbers of the Dublin 
University Magazine there would be found many 
notices of him and his career. 
Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There was an oil-painting of this kind-hearted 
Member of Parliament in the Irish Exhibition, 
London, 1888. The portrait to which I refer was 
that of a ruddy and healthy-looking middle-aged 
Irish gentleman, who appeared to me to have 


C. E. D. 
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been the personification of good nature. In con- 


nexion with the subject in question, permit me to 
correct two slight inaccuracies. r. Martin’s 
castle was named Ballinahinch, and his mother 
was Bridget, the daughter of John, eleventh Baron 
Trimbleston, and not Trinilestown, as quoted by 
your correspondent. Sir Bernard Burke's ‘ Vicissi- 
tudes of Families’ (London, 1855), contains much 
information relative to the fall of the “ Martins of 
Connemara.” Perhaps it may not be out of place 
to remark that the original of Godfrey O’Malley, 
M.P., the uncle of the hero of Lever’s ‘ Charles 
O'Malley,’ was Dick Martin, the Member for Gal- 
way. Henry Geratp Hope. 


A sketch of his character by a “Member of the 
Upper Benches,” with a cut by Cruikshank, will 
be found in ‘The Collective Wisdom ; or, Sights 
and Sketches in the Chapel of St. Stephen,’ Lon- 
don, 1824, chap. iv. pp. 47-54, a copy of which is 
in the British Museum. Dante, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Sir John Hawkwood (l’ Acuto): Story of a Condottiere. 
Translated from the Italian of John Temple-Leader 
and Giuseppe Marcotti by Leader Scott. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A cam and an unedifying story is that of Sir John Hawk- 

wood, whom the Italians of the fourteenth century might 

well have called “the scourge of the people.” According 
to the accounts which have hitherto found acceptance, 
this celebrated leader of la compagnie blanche, the most 
celebrated and terrible body of mercenary troops by 
which Italy was ravaged, was a London tailor’s appren- 
tice, who was pressed as a soldier, and won spurs and 
command under Edward III. in France. After the treaty 
of Brétigny in 1360 he joined the bands of the tards- 
venus who desolated the west of Europe. Once more he 
rose, until he became the most renowned leader and cap- 
tain of his age, leading to combat so many as six thousand 
horsemen, and carrying victory to which side soever he 
inclined. Employed in turns by the Pope, the Pisans, 
the Florentines, and others, he traversed Italy again and 
again from Piedmont to Naples, burning, ravaging, and 
setting to ransom, destroying all hope of future harvest, 
and on occasion putting to the sword the entire population 
of prosperous cities. In the end he died, at an advanced 
age, peacefully in Florence, in command of the Floren- 
tine troops. With public honours he was buried in the 
church of Santa Maria del Fiore, No cavalier of Florence 
failed to do honour to so illustrious a comrade. The 
shops were shut, the bier was covered with cloth of gold, 
the women wept over his ashes, and popular poetry 
ranked him as a hero—almost a demi-god. Hawkwood's 
body was claimed by the King of England, and granted 
to him ; but a fresco which is warmly praised by Vasari 
still continues a chief ornament of the church of Santa 
aria. 

Hawkwood’s new give a detailed account 
of his adventures, for which abundant materials are sup- 
plied in Italian historians. Our authors are disposed to 
assign him a less unworthy origin. They have collected 
materials with much industry, and are eminently con- 
scientious in the supply of authorities, A curious and 
sad chapter in Italian life is opened out, and a series of 


striking pictures are displayed, The book is, indeed, 
carefully written and edited, and has very convenient 
marginal references. It is handsome in appearance, 


The Collected Writings of Thomas de Quincey. By David 

Masson. Vols, I. and II. (Edinburgh, A. & C. Black.) 
A new edition of De Quincey has long been demanded. 
It now appears under the competent editorship of Prof. 
Masson, and in an enlarged edition. Neither of the 
collective editions previously published in England or 
America is complete. To the present considerable addi- 
tions have been made. The arrangement is substantially 
in agreement with De Quincey’sown view. Dates of articles 
and sources of information are supplied, together with the 
author’s own notes and supplementary notes by the 
editor. Vols, i, and ii. contain the ‘ Autobiography’ 
and the first portion of the ‘ Literary Reminiscences,” 
which will be in three volumes. The entire series will 
consist of fourteen volumes, one volume to appear every 
month. Illustrations, some of which appear in the first 
two volumes, are to be supplied, and the edition will be 
in all respects satisfactory and desirable. 


Yorkshire Chap-Books. Edited by Charles A. Federer, 
.C.P, First Series. (Stock. 
YorxsaHrre bibliophiles know the value of a collection 
of the chap-books and other works of Thomas Gent, the 
York writer and printer. Many of Gent's works are of 
extreme rarity, and some of them are hopelessly lost. 
Lowndes, who in the ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual ’ mentions 
a score of his works, is at the trouble to give the colla- 
tion of some which he has seen, a mark of consideration 
he does not often bestow. The prices are not seldom 
high, ‘ The History of the Great Eastern Window in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, York,’ having fetched as much as 
three guineas, while‘ The History of the Antient Militia 
in Yorkshire,’ consisting only of two leaves, was sold in 
the White Knights sale for 2/.13s. Gent himself was a 
curious, industrious, energetic, and cross-grained man, 
whose life, as told by himself and compressed by his 
editor, the Rev, Joseph Hunter, is very amusing and full 
of character. With certain of Gent's productions Mr. 
Federer leads off what promises to be a valuable series of 
Yorkshire reprints, In the present volume are ‘The 
Holy Life and Death of St. Winifred and other Religious 
Persons,’ in five parts; ‘ Divine Justice and Mercy Dis- 
layed’ in the life of Judas Iscariot ; ‘The Pattern of 
Piety ; or, Tryals of Patience’ in the life of Job; and 
other edifying tracts in verse and prose. Gent’s ortho- 
graphy is followed, and some of the rude illustrations 
he employed are reproduced. Not very brilliant is the 
poetry, but it is not without character. His notes are 
preserved, and others are added by the present editor, 
who also supplies a short introduction on chap-books 
and a good account of Gent's life. How many works 
are likely to be comprised in the series is not stated. 
The opening volume is of a class to appeal directly to the 
antiquary. 
Curious Creatures in Zoology, By John Ashton. 
(Nimmo.) 
In antiquarian matters Mr, Ashton is what the French 
would call a vulgarisateur, He brings within the ken 
of the public the information and the illustrations for 
which the explorer or the scholar has had to hunt in 
out-of-the-way and balf-forgotten volumes. A tendency 
to resent a kind of interference that renders increasingly 
difficult and unremunerative the task of research has to 
be resisted in days that threaten to render the Pyramids 
as commonplace as the Duke of York's Column. Mr. Ash- 
ton casts his net wide, and draws in very many etran 
pictures. Especially quaint and curious are the 1 
plates with which his text is illustrated. These present 
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monsters and prodigies of every description. Among the 
beings of shape quasi-human with which he opens out 
the explorer will recognize designs from the ‘ Voyages 
of Sir John Maundeville’ and from John Bulmer’s 
‘Anthropometamorphosis,’ one of the quaintest and 
most curious of English works, From other sources 
he draws the designs of Cetaceans, &c., of “ Harpies and 
Hydras and Chimeras dire,” with which his book 
abounds. No less varied in subject than the illustra- 
tions is the letterpress, which supplies descriptions 
from classical writers, Aristotle and Pliny, from Gesner, 
Olaus Magnus, Pontoppidan. When he deals with crea- 
tures so extravagant as the “‘ Moon Woman,” who lays 

sits upon them, and hatches giants, he quotes, at 
second hand, the authority of Lycosthenes and Ravisius 
Textor. The book is a mine of marvels, and will furnish 
with constant entertainment the hunter after the extra- 
ordinary. It is, like all the publisher's volumes, admirably 
got up. A special novelty in it is an ornamental ex libris, 
waiting only the signature of the possessor. 


Wandrille’s Abbey. A Lecture with an Historical 
By Gatty, D.D. (Sheffield, Thomas 
Rodgers ; London, George Bell & Sons. eed 
Tus is a most interesting account of St. Wandrille’s 
Abbey ; its connexion with Dr. Gatty’s parish of Eccles- 
field is traced, and there are plans and engravings of 
both places given. Those who collect pamphlets about 
Yorkshire should add this to their store; there is much 
int information given both about Ecclesfield and St. 
andrille’s. The latter is situated near the banks of the 
Seine, within a comparatively short railway journey from 
Rouen. From the engravings given of the Abbey Church 
we should imaxine it to be eomewhat like Melrose; but 
there is more left of ‘‘ St. David’s ruined pile ” than has 
survived in the Norman abbey. 


from a Silent World. By Francis Scougal- 

(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tuts is the title given to a collection of six papers on 

rison life. They appeared originally in Blackwood's 

agazine, with the exception of the chapter on ‘‘ Capital 
Punishment,” which has since been added. The writer 
states that for ten years he has been visitor to one of the 
prisons, so that his experience is wide, and he tells the 
sad stories with all the force of reality, The papers 
were written with two principal objects in view—to 
arouse more outside interest in the lives and welfare of 
these inhabitants of the “silent world,” and to urge the 
speedy abolition of capital punishment. The incidents 
are well chosen, and the whole book is written with 
common sense and an absence of any morbid senti- 
mentality. 

Amone Christmas books one of the most striking and 
attractive is Daddy Jake, the Runaway, and Short Stories, 
told after Dark, by “Uncle Remus” (Joel Chandler 
Harris) (Fisher Unwin). Apart from the cleverness of 
the narrative and the beauty of the illustrations, the 
folk-lore stories here given will interest greatly our 
readers, 

Mr. Ex.ior Stock has reprinted in facsimile, with an 
introduction by the Rev. John Brown, D.D., Bunyan’s A 
Book for Boys and Girls. Only within the last few 


months has the original of this bibliographical rarity read Bath 


been found. A good history of the book is given by Dr. 
Brown in his full and valuable introduction. The poems 
recall the “ Emblems”’ of Wither or of Quarles. 


Wir sincere regret we announce the death, at his 
residence in Lewes, aged seventy-one, of Mr. F. W. 
Cosens, under the signature of F. W. C. a frequent con- 
tributor to our columns, Mr, Cosens was a good Spanish 


scholar, and issued in luxurious and privately-printed 
volumes translations of dramas from Lope de Vega and 
other Spanish writers on subjects illustrative of Shak- 
speare, He belonged to many societies, and was the 
sessor of a good library and a fine collection of modern 
paintings. A staunch friend and a liberal man, he assisted 
as treasurer many public undertakings, and will be much 
missed, His health failed of late, and he withdrew into 
comparative seclusion, His signature last appeared in 
the fifth volume of the present series. 

We are asked by “ Union Club ” to solve the following 
question :—*“ Must the case before and after the verb to 
be necessarily be the nominative? For instance—though 
clumsy English, no doubt—is the following sentence 
actually wrong, ‘I proved the man to be him’?” The 
question has been submitted to two daily newspapers, 
which have given conflicting replies, and is referred to 
us for decision, We shirk the responsibility, leaving it 
to our contributors. Our own view is that the case before 
and after should be the same, whether nominative or 
objective. “I proved Aim to be the man” is defensible, 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, uery, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

K. A. N. W.—1. (“I would give a brace of moyders to 
ee her.”) Moidore, a Portuguese gold piece valued 

78. 

2. This Indian weed ’tis withered quite, 

"Twas green at noon, cut down at night. 
The authorship of this poem, of which many variants 
exist, is unknown, For versions of it consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 
2™¢ S. i. 182, 258, 370, &c.; alao Mr, J. H. Dixon’s ‘ Bal- 
lads and Songs of the English Peasantry ’ (Percy Society); 
* The Aviary ; or, Magazine of British Melody’; ‘ 
Sonnets’ of the Rev. R, Erskine, &c, It was set to 
music by 8, Wesley. 

Morcanwe,—(“ Munser.”) No such word appears 
Norman-French dictionaries. It appears to be simply a 
form of monsieur.—(‘‘ Seleyent.”) Apparently a form of 
soleient, were accustomed, 

W. J. C. (“ Bewick’s ‘ Birds’”).—You do not 
the date of the edition. The two volumes fetch from 
three pounds to five times that sum, according to size of 
paper, condition, &c. 

M.A.Oxow. (“ Battle of Seringapatam ”).—The picture 
of this by Sir Robert Ker a are told, in the 
possession of Lord Stair. It we believe, shown at 
the recent naval and military exhibition in Edinburgh. 

CorRIGENDA.—P. 377, col. 1, 1. 27, for “ penultimate” 
read ante-penultimate ; p. 384, col, 1, 1, 33, for “ Ball” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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LETTE TO PURCHASE 
for CASH, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, ae, of Celebrities. 


OOK-PLATES, in Medieval and Modern styles, 
DESIGNED and ENGRAVED on Wood, Copper, and Steel, 
by 7 THOMAS MORING, First Avenue Hotel Buildings, High Hol- 


87 and 39 (late 4 and 5), Tiber 
Plate, Uriental and other Pictures of 


OOKS BOUGHT. Solicitors, &c. 

— ENRY SOTHERAN Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 

Second-hand Booksellers, PURC LIBRARIES, or Smaller Col- 

s, in town or country, and give the utmost value in 

valuers promptly sent. 

Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Catalogued 
Establish 


en, London.” Code in use, Unicode. 


& ELVEY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUE 67 now ready, post free six stamps. 

%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


ASSELL’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 
containi of upwards of ONE THOUSAND 
VOLUMES publ ed by Messrs. Cassell & Company, in 
- THREEPENCE to FIFTY GUINEAS, 
will be sent on request post free to any address. 
OASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


RIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
ES of our LORD. THYNNE ty] 
BA. F.R.A Associate of King’s e, London Reader in 
the Diocese of ‘Rochester ; Author of * Chronology, &e. 
London : G. STONEMAN, 67, Paternoster-row. 


INDEX LIBRARY. Edited by W. P. W. 
PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.C.L. Issued Menthis? Annual Sub- 
eription, One Guinea. The following Volumes are now ready -— 
NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND WILLS, proved in the Court of 
the Archdeacon of Northampton, 1510 to 1652, Royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS. Bills and Answers, temp. Charles I. 
Vol. I. Royal cloth gilt, price 6d. 
ROYALIST COMPOSITION PAPERS. Index Nominum. Vol. I. 
AtoF. Price 10s. 6d. 


London: CHAS. J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 


Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 
N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS. 


A Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that the 
Names of Pumice whose Shields mage laced upon Buildings, 
Seals, Giess, &., can f ascertained. 
pate J. PaPWORT H, and Ba from p. 696 by the late 
OnANT. In 1,15 pp. Svo. double columns, to bind 


“Address Mr. W. PAPWORTH, 33, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 
THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing the following Stories, &c. :— 


LITTLE FANNY PRESCOTT. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 

Author of ‘ Blade-o’-Grass,’ ‘The Nine of Hearts,’ ‘Great 
Porter Square,’ ‘The House of White Shadows,’ * Deviin 
the Barber,’ ‘ What Became of Mr. Blindweed,’ &c. 

AT TWELVE TO-NIGHT. 
By C. L. PIRKIS, 
Author of ‘ Lady Lovelace,’ ‘ Judith Wynne,’ ‘ At the 
coment of Victory,’ &e. 
A STRANGE WEDDING, 
By ESME or ART, 
Author of ‘ Muriel’s Marri * * Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Faire 
Damzell,’ * Keste Greystone,’ &c. 
A SOCIAL SUCCESS. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


LOVE THE VICTOR, 
By B. DEMPSTER. 
THE LAVENDER HOUSE ROMANCE, 
By FRANK ABELL. 


ON CHRISTMAS MORNING, 
By HARRIETT STOCKALL. 


London: 26, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, 
and Newsvendors’. 


ME:. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publisting, Publishers’ Esti 
Transfer of Literary Property 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, E. 


BEAND & 00's Al SAUCE, 


est references. Consulta- 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and GAME PIES ; also 
FKS8ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


NEW ETYMOLOGICAL WORK BY DR. CHARNOCK. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. 6s. cloth, lettered, 
RANOMINA; or, the Etymology of the 
Principal Oh: ristian Names of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London: TRUBNER & CO, 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
EC kK 


Bis 


South 
THREE CENT. INTEREST all on. DEPOSITS, 
able on and. Twi CENT. on CURREN 


BAN 


e 
Bank 
of the custody of Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of 2 Dividends, and 
pons; and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, an 
Credit and Circular Notes issued The BIRK- 


(FURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Chief Wonder of 


Modern Times.—This incomparable medicine increases the 
appetite, strengthens the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects bilious- 
ness, prevents the system, invigorates the nerves, 
and reinstates sound h The enormous demand for these Pills 
throughout the globe astonishes everybody, and a single trial convinces 
the most sceptical that no medicine equals Benewer’s Pills in 7 
ability to remove all complaints incidental to the human race. 

are a blessing to the afflicted and a boon to all that labour a ~ 4 
internal or external disease 


sease. The pomientien of the blood, removal 


of all restraint from the secretive organs, tle aperitive action, 
peolie of the range of Holloway’s 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7% 8, VIII. Dro. 14 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’8 NEW BOOKS, 


IMPORTANT WORKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
AUSTRALIA TWICE TRAVERSED: the Romance of Exploration, being 


Narrative Compiled from the Journals into and through Central, South, and Western 
yh ny om 1872 to 1876. By ERNES ES, Fellow and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, 
London. 82, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. 


The LAND of an AFRICAN SULTAN: Travels in Morocco. By Walter 
B. HARRIS, F.R.G.8. (“ AL AISSOUI”). With numerous Illustrations by Aleck Berens. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 
A LARGE-PAPER EDITION (limited to 200 Copies), at 31s. 6d. net. 


The LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP FRASER. By John W. Diggle, 
vi { Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Can f Liverpool, Author of ‘ Godlin d Manli ss Religion,’ 
‘also Haltor of Bishop Fraser's Semmens. 1 wa ‘tong 8v0. titustrated, cl cl 6d. 
paration of this d fascinating book Can He has had the invaluable amistance of Mrs, Fraser, 
as of ail the Bishop's confidential friends. fon —Leeds M 


MY LIFE as an AUTHOR. By Martin Farquhar Tupper, D.C.L. F.R.8,, 
Author of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ &c. With a Portrait of the Author. New Edition, with a Fresh Preface. Demy 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The volume is almost unique in this respect, that it includes reminiscences, incidents, and anecdotes of a remarkable life 
extending over more than seventy years. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, and KINGS, from CELT to TUDOR. By 


DONALD G. MITCHELL (“ IK MARVEL”), Author of ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LIFE of HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Edited by her Son, Rev. Charleg 


E. STOWE. With New Portraits on Steel of Mrs. Stowe, Portraits of some of her Relatives and Eminent Contempo 
raries, and other Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
The Volume contains numerous letters from such distinguished as Archbishop Whately, Charles Kingsley, Mra 
Browning, Rt. Hon. John Bright, Mr. Ruskin, James Russell Harriet Martineau, Lady Byron, all of immediate 
interest as throwing light on the personality of Mrs. Stowe, and illustrating the works which have emanated from her pen. 


SYLVANUS REDIVIVUS (Rev. JOHN MITFORD). With a Short Memoir 


of his Friend and Fellow Naturalist, EDWARD JESsE. By Mrs. HOUSTUUN. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 


KIT and KITTY: a Story of West Middlesex. By R. D. Blackmore, 


Author of ‘Lorna Doon,’ ‘ Springhaven,’ &c. Second Edition now ready. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


IN FAR LOCHABER. By William Black, Author of ‘The Strange 


Adventures of a House-Boat,’ ‘ A Daughter of Heth,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 62. 
** A capital story of Scotch life, briskly and brightly told, and full of startling contrasts.” —Standard. 


BETWIXT the FORELANDS. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘The 


Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘The Frozen Pirate,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with numerous I)lustrations, cloth, 6s. 
*** A long-shore chat’ about the Straits of Dover and seafaring life generally. A most interesting book, and freely illus 
trated.” — Glasgow Herald. 


JUPITER LIGHTS: a Novel. By Constance F. Woolson, Author of 


* Anne,” ‘East Angels,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6+. 
A LITTLE JOURNEY in the WORLD: a Novel. By Charles Dudley 
WARNER, Author of ‘ Their Pilgrimage,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & (Lrurrep), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter- lane, Fleet-street, E. 


FRANOIS, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.0.: and Published by the said 
©, FRANCIS. at No. Took'vccurt, Saturday, Desenser ie 
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